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PREFACE 

r- It is a pleasure to have read this book of the experiences of 

a musician, and a further pleasurie to recommend it to the atten- 
tion of others. 

'^ Certainly it ought to be of great interest to students of music, 

£ particularly of the violin, as it contains many hints and suggestions 

of value to the aspirant. Of no less value should it be to the ex- 
perienced musician and teacher, for therein contained is an epi- 
tome of his own life work, told with a freedopi' from peAdanticism 
and a twist of humor that give to it a grace and charm, thus mak- 
^ ing its reading thoroughly delightful and entertaining. 

There are valuable hints about teaching, and interesting re- 
marks regarding the literature for the violin. But above all, to 
me at least, is the fact that this is the story of the average mu- 
sician, of you and of me. It reflects our own daily life and ex- 
periences. Also it does not deify th^ great among the violinists. 
It does not speak of them with bated breath. It tells about them 
just as if they were really human beings, which indeed they are. 
It gives the writer's very keen critical opinion regarding their work 
in the world and of their contribution to the art and to the litera- 
ture of violin playing. 

It has been the privilege of the writer of this preface to know 
Mr. Bilbie for twenty years. The ^acquaintanceship began when I 
applied for lessons and soon ripened into a real friendship. 

To those who know Mr. Bilbie intimately, this book is a really 
graphic likeness of him. There never was a more sincere devotee 
of art, not a diletante, nor a cynic, but a manly man who loves 
life and loves art therefore as an adequate expression of life. 

To his pupils and to his friends alike he has been a real high 
priest of the ideal. There was never any compromise with ex- 
pediency. Honor and staunch loyalty have ever been first, and all 
this has been seasoned with a swift and pungent humor which 
lifts these qualities above the level of ii\tere didacticism. By ex- 
ample his life has been a real inspiration to all those who came 
- to him for lessons. 

As a teacher, he has always been able to put problems before 




his pupils with a clearness and a force that made it impossible 
not to understand his meaningv His, not only has been the 
knowledge, but the faculty of imparting it. From the first that 
a pupil would come to hipi there was always marked improve- 
ment shown. His pupils have been successful, through his wise 
direction and through his ability to inspire them to greater efforts. 

In this book he speaks somewhat disparagingly of his composi- 
tions. This might give, perhaps, to the casual reader, a false im- 
pression. His pieces for the violin are remarkably original and 
filled with great brilliancy. He has introduced many novel effects 
into them and somle technical passages have transcended any that 
I know in the violin literature. 

This leads naturally to speak of his powers as a player. His 
playing is marked by great virility; his tone is warm aod^ibrant^^ 
his technique sure and clear. His chord and pizzicatp^playing are 
especially noteworthy. His hand being large and supple, reaches 
have no terrors for hixat> 

Mr. Bilbie comes of an old Norman family, which came to 
England soon afler William the Conqueror. They were a family 
of scholars and gentlemlen and gentlewomen. In Nottingham they 
were associated with the lace industry. 

In a chapter he speaks in a facetious manner of certain 
physical characteristics. It should be only fair to state that he 
is a large, well-proportioned man, with an air of distinction. He 
is not the sort of man to pass unnoticed in a crowd, or on the 
street. He commands attention. 

In closing an inadequate tribute to this musician, this teacher, 
this personality, it is with (he hope expressed that all those who 
read this volume may derive from it, though only in small part, 
soinje of the pleasure and profit which would surely attend them 
were they under the spell of a personal acquaintance with the 
author. 

EDWARD FRAMPTON KURTZ. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A VIOUNIST 



EARLY LIFE 

All the g^reat violinists have been written about; some 
more, some less. I have read most of the biographies of 
these g'ifted men with joy and reverence and still read 
them with pleasure, though they seem at times to be some- 
what exaggerated. We are told something like this: "In 
his cradle he was disgruntled at the sight of a rattle, but 
laughed aloud when presented with a little* fiddle, and 
when he grew more robust, instead of chewing off the 
end of it, he learned to play upon it, and when he could 
walk the floor without assistance he played lovely little 
tunes for the delectation of his near relations, and how at 
seven he began his career as a public performer, and from 
then on and until he passes away — thus giving a chance 
to some other equally wonderful violinist — ^we hear the 
thunder of applause and see the glitter of decorations 
bestowed upon him by King after King, and on his death- 
bed we are told that he placed his wasted fingers on the 
strings and, with his enfeebled bow arm, played his own 
dirg^e." 

Now, if the average biographer is given to making 
the most of his subject so that each succeeding Violinist 
we read about is made to seem the greatest, the most 
gifted, and the most precocious of all, so that one becomes 
confused and bewildered by the wealth of genius, paraded 
before his astounded vision, yet it is true that there was 
one whose career, in fact, was as romantic as any writer 
could make it appear in fiction. This was Nicolo Paganini, 
who has been called the wizard of Genoa. I have read 
thousands of books, but none have given me more pleasure 
than reading tb? yarjous works on the life of this amaz- 
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ing g-enius, of whom even the staid and wise Joachim 
says, "One of those exceptional geniuses, the rapidity of 
whose development seems to defy all law and all experi- 
ence — he rose with startling" swiftness to that pinnacle 
where he still sits enthroned in his loneliness — what is 
usually the work of generations was accomplished by this 
man at a single leap." Yes, this super-artist who made 
men laugh or cry at his will; who wrote works which were 
technically fifty years in advance of his time; who wrote 
the twenty-four caprices, those studies which stand alone 
and serve as a guiding star to the aspiring student of 
technique, and which are the monument of a unique mind. 
The concertos which are fine works, and the other pieces, 
though not of musical value, are interesting by virtue of 
their extreme virtuosity and originality. Why do we prize 
the men of this type so highly? Because they were the 
pre-eminent players of that lovely instrument, that al- 
most living thing, which rings brilliant as the flash of 
diamonds or gushes forth in soft melting tones. Through 
the violin there can be expressed the finer feelings of the 
human heart — ^joy, sorrow, humor, or gaiety. The tricks 
alone which can be played with the violin prove its re- 
sources, to be unique among musical instruments. Paganini 
X)uld make it cry like a child, bark like a dog, bray like 
an ass, etc! Olji Bull could do many tricks, even making 
it speak a short sentence. Then in the legitimate field of 
expression we produce with the left hand the vibrato, 
portamento, double notes, chords of three and four notes, 
wide and rapid skips, rapid scales in three and four oc- 
taves, in single notes, and in double thirds, sixths, octaves 
and tenths, the finest of single and double trills, tremolos 
and harmonics; and with the bow, all manners of tone 
such as the swell, crescendo and decrescendo, accents, 
staccato, spiccato, whipping the strings, the orchestral 
tremolo, the ponticello, flutato, and almost endless lesser 
effects of mixed bowings, as the Viotti stroke, Rode stroke, 
Kreutzer stroke, Paganini stroke (so called), arpeggio 
bowing, ricochet, etc. The violin has penetrating tone, 
sustained tone and great power for its size. It has vivacity 
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and rapidity and its emotional resources are unequaled 
and are consummated by the artistic employment of the 
bowings above enumerated, and the vibratou portamento, 
etc. of the left hand. 

When the great men we read about, or hear today on 
the concert stage (while still mere children) were de- 
lighting Kings, Queens, and the crowd, I was at that 
age on a farnii, had heard a violin but once and hardly 
knew what a piano was like. The violin player I had 
heard at this time played one tune — the only one he knew 
I believe. He tuned his wretched fiddle for a half hour 
and then played "Pop Goes the Weasel." He stopped in 
time or the day-dreams he inspired would never have en- 
riched the early days of my childhood. I had constant 
visions of a cherry-colored fiddle, and it sounded as none 
have sounded since. It's imagined tones filled me with 
ecstasy. Later I had to grapple with the stern reality 
and spent long years trying to master the material diffi- 
culties, all of which no one player can fully overcome. I 
had the mind of a dreamer and the obstinacy of an animal 
known to the French as the "Cochon" and which is ab- 
horred by the Jews. At this time, my feet were large and 
strong but my fingers were crooked and weak, and as only 
one man has ever played the violin with his feet* I was 
in a bad way. I should, in fact, have chosen the pipe or- 
gan and made a specialty of pedaling. 

Why then do I presume to write about the violin? 
Because I think my experience will serve to encourage 
many who feel themselves handicapped, but who have as 
I had, a great love for the violin and the same aspira- 
tions and musical feelings and the desire to express them 
through the medium of their chosen instrument, as those 
players whom we hear and admire but who (the handi- 
capped ones) as in my case were pulling weeds, handling 
pig-iron or following some other worthy and honest oc- 
cupation at an age when the well known players we 
esteem were trying their wings before the public. In my 

♦ A Frenchman accomplisbed this "armless feat" and exhibited in 
Paris, Ii9 )iad no Arm9 and pHayed with his lers and toes. 
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own case, I feel that had my childhood been extended for 
some ten years, and had my youthful days endured for a 
proportionate length of time, I might have overtaken 
some of the artists we hear, and could have been eligible 
to play before the King of Montenegro or the Mayor of 
Kalamazoo, while still young, but alas! time is inexorable 
and when twenty years old I was still struggling with way- 
ward fingers and my long and awkward arm still refused 
to produce the dulcet tones of my day-dreams. But one's 
day is not done at twenty, nor thirty, nor fifty. The mind 
does the work so that if one keeps thinking, "this muddy 
vesture" can be made to do much. 

As I have said, my case should be an encouragement 
to many as it is a fact that my crooked fingers became 
straight and strong, supple and quick, my bowing became 
as expert as my fingers so that I have had the pleasure of 
playing the best compositions written for the violin and 
teaching them to many. Beginning late has its merits in 
a teacher, as he can remember his own troubles and can 
therefore assist those who are groping their way over the 
same rough road. Teachers like Sauret and others I have 
known, have little patience with the ordinary aspirant in 
music and almost no knowledge of his needs, they having 
long forgotten their own beginnings and which were in 
every such case quite exceptional. Sauret, to cite an ex- 
ample, as a child of six was studying with De Beriot who 
was one of the best teachers of his day, and at twelve he 
had almost all the technique he ever acquired, so he told 
one of his pupils. 

To become a fine artist, one should have talent, pa- 
tience, persistance, will power and a desire to express 
beautiful ideas through the medium of his instrument. 
To be a virtuoso is another matter. Of them we have 
enough, but of solid, well educated local musicians we 
always have too few. Such a one knows how to play 
ensemble music, an art apart from playing solos; plays 
some piano, has studied theory, has played in orchestras, 
is acquainted with the best literature of the piano, organ, 
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and vocal music — and of that of his own instrument^ The 
old, new., classical, romantic, and bravura. The artist snould 
read, read, and feel the pulse of humanity and revel in 
the wonders and beauties of nature, and if he has a suffi- 
cient technical equipment he can then say things; other- 
wise he merely plays some pieces on the violin. 

At about eleven I began to play on my first musical 
instrument, the guitar. I learned to play it alone by note 
from a book now about ninety years old and called an in- 
structor. It was not. It was a pernicious publication de- 
, signed to mislead the young. My father was amazed, 
having tried to learn from the same book years before, 
and thought me worthy of better things, so I began les- 
sons on the piano with a neighbor where I went daily to 
practice, we having no piano. About two years later he 
took me to England with him where an uncle with whorn 
we stayed gave me a violin and my ardent wishes were at 
last attained and I stepped lightly on the long road I hope 
to travel to the end. 

After a season in Nottingham, where I had lessons 
and heard the concerts, including one by* the Joachim 
Quartette (Joachim, Zerbini, Ries and Piatt i) and the 
singer, Mme. Pattey, and the pianist, Charles Halle, we re- 
turned to Michigan but not to the farm. We kept a shop 
and I continued lessons with the only man who ventured 
to teach in the small town or village. He gave me Brain- 
ard*s Violin Method, an imbecile work without method, 
but which, through some oversight on Brainard's part, 
contained some good pieces. These very few good pieces 
gave me a slight knowledge of the better Violin literature 
and awoke in me a desire to play, when possible, good 
music. I had also heard Remenii Wilhelmj and Joachim. 
After two years of shop-keeping we returned to the farm 
where I wielded the axe, hoe, and fiddle-bow impartially 
for some years. I entered the School of Music at Ann 
Arbor, where I studied seven years twice a week on the 
violin, one year with L. F. Schultz, a pupil of Schradieck 
in Leipziz, and William Luderer a pupil of F. David and 
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E. Rappoldi of Leipziz and Dresden. I studied with Mr. 
Luderer six years, had lessons in harmony sight singing 
and ensemble playing, and joined a semi-professional or- 
chestra which I conducted later. Here I became a good 
sight reader, played in time, with lythm and firmness. 
Later I played in the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and 
up to this time a summary of my activities would amount 
to about this: I begin to study the first instriunent worthy 
to be called musical — the Guitar, followed by the Piano 
and finally the Violin. I play Tuba in a band, learn to 
play some on the slide Trombone, I study harmony and 
ensemble playing, conduct a small orchestra (from twelve 
to twenty-two men) and play in a Symphony Orchestra. 
While on the Violin I go through Rode's studies; Viotti, 
Rode, Kreutzer, David and Spohr Concertos, and many 
other solos. Then through the great kindness of my 
mother and father I am sent to Berlin for three years. 

IN BERLIN 

This simple history is not set forth as igmmg worthy 
of being written, except as illustrating the life of the 
ordinary well educated violinist. In those low-priced 
days, my education in music cost $5,000, half of which 
would have taken me- through any course in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at that time. I played with great feeling 
and a fire which would have aroused any audience in the 
world, but unfortunately no one knew anything about it 
but myself. It started out all right but stopped half way 
down like a stuffed pipe, for I had a stiff wrist and elbow. 
I was like a Pittsburgh flutist who said, "I blow into dot 
flute so sweet and yet eet comes out so r-r-rotten.'* About 
this time I saw the Gradus and Parnassum by Emile 
Sauret. I decided to study with him, so in August, 1888, 
my parents made the sacrifice of considerable of their 
small means and sent me to Germany and I steamed 
down the Hudson, boarded the State of Georgia for Glas- 
gow, rode across Scotland to Edinburg, took ship from 
Leith to Hamburg and one morning in September arrived 
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in Berlin, meeting a friend who had studied piano with 
Xavier Scharwenka for a year and therefore knew the 
ropes. I began at once to lead the life of a music student 
by going to the Royal Opera to hear Seigfried and the 
next day to the Stern Conservatory, where I was accepted 
as a pupil of Sauret, and on a certain day eight of us filed 
into his studio to play f6r him. We played our piece one 
after the other and Sauret made remarks usually of a 
complimentary order until I played when he said, "Left 
hand very good, bow very bad/' My bowing seemed to 
enrage him for he cursed me in several tongues (so it 
seemed to me) pointing at his and to my right arm from 
time to time, so I sat down rather perturbed and listened 
to some of the others play. 

Sauret spoke French, German, Italian ahd English,, 
each succeeding one worse than the rest. In English I 
could just make out what he was driving at. Years later 
I heard him telling a member of the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
that "zesteameatzesteameat is verbadforzeinstrument," 
meaning that the steam heat was very bad for the instru- 
ment. He was a real Frenchman and despised all tongues 
but the elegant and graceful one of France. I have heard 
him swear at a pupil in all four. The French sounded 
wicked and forceful, the German less so, while the English 
godamit sounded like a blessing! in fact a fine decres- 
cendo of vituperation. 

I had two lessons a week with Sauret for nearly three 
years, harmony and counterpoint with L. Bussler, quar- 
tette playing twice a week with G. Exner and others, but 
all pupils of Joachim, I had chamber music for piano 
and strings with R. Radecke and orchestra practice once 
a week. At Radecke*s class we played all the principal 
sonatas, trios, quartettes, quintettes, etc. As I got to know 
people I played Violin duets, trios, quartettes, etc. in 
private. I attended from two to five concerts a week. It 
was a busy time and all work, work, but I was happy. 
Sauret was sometimes strict, sometimes lenient. He would 
veer around from jokes and smiles to wild rage, cursing 
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the pupils so they would cry and he even wept himself at 
times — such is the artistic temperament. His g-ood humor 
would be suddenly restored and the next pupil would have 
an easy time of it. If pupils missed their lesson^, he 
would play as long as there were vacant periods and I 
have heard some remarkable performances on such occa- 
sions. He played his best at such times — ^what tone, 
technique, and style! but I shall describe his playing- later 
in detail. 

I studied in Berlin three years but as Sauret accepted 
a position in London near the end of my third year, I 
went to Emanuel Wirth, a Bohemian, and finished out the 
year with him. I found him to be by far the best teacher 
I had ever had, a clean cut player with fine bow technique, 
who employed all the nuances but played without what 
is called feeling. I imagine he had no sense of humor 
and but little imagination. He treated me well probably 
because I was big, he being about six feet two and weigh- 
ing two hundred and fifty pounds. His little pupils led 
dogs* lives unless he took a special liking to them in 
which case he only elbowed them around in a friendly 
way. He used his elbow as a turkey uses its wings, and 
literally pushed small people all around the room with a 
flapping motion, gazing fiercely in and close to their faces 
and saying, *lf you would play the Violin (flap, flap) you 
must be industrious (flappety, flap), use sense and reason 
(flap, flap, flap), etc.'* He regarded feeling as a disease 
and is reported to have said to a pupil, "Sie spielen mit 
viel zu viel gefuhl."^ Of all the things he taught, there 
was but one way, his way. This was an element of ex- 
cellence in his teaching for he made the pupil do each 
certain thing in a certain way and it was always a good 
way, rational, logical, and balanced. Pizzicatos, harmon- 
ics, ponticello, and all other meritricious effects he ab- 
horred. They might have been sinful or as Leigh Hunt 
says, "wicked, sad, and weak." He taught Spohr until 
some pupils hated the very name. One pupil always 
spelled it Spoor and added sotto voce "track of a beast." 
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You could always tell a Wirth pupil by his appearance. 
He looked rejected, dejected, neglected, but give them 
time and they got to be good players. I do believe he 
could never understand why the Lord let the French com- 
pose music. I am not speaking of Wirth with ill feeling 
or bitterness — ^lie was my best teacher and I liked him ana 
respected him. I liked him as well as one could like a 
person who had so few of the ordinary attributes of a 
human being. He was a superman I imagine. VVilhelmj 
said of him, "He is the greatest living teacher of the 
violin." If I am a good teacher, it is more due to Wirth 
than all the others put together. He was a pupil of Bene- 
witz, who also taught Sevcik. I have one story to tell of 
Wirth. A young English pupil came one day and laid a 
huge stick on the piano. Wirth said, "What is that for?" 
"For you, if you maul me around as you did last week," 
said the pupil. Wirth roared with laughter and treated 
the boy finely ever after. 

Bussler, my teacher of theory, had a large head but it 
was not empty. He wrote book after book on theory and 
some of them are used the world over. He also lacked 
humor and had a cold impersonal manner. His touch on 
the piano was so hard that even the chord of the ninth, 
when he struck it, sounded almost cacophonous. He dis- 
liked Americans, and usually offered one finger to shake 
for those of that ilk, myself included, but then I was not 
a brilliant pupil in the theory classes. I had two fine and 
amiable teachers in Messrs. Exner and Radecke. The first 
taught the art of quartette playing, and Mr. Radecke (ex- 
director of the Royal Opera) taught chamber music with 
piano. Other good men in the school at this time were 
Erlich and Dryschock. Wirth, with whom I had private 
lessonsy was a Professor in the Royal High School of 
Music. While in Berlin I heard all the great artists of 
the day except Rubinstein who came a year after I left. 
I heard all the Operas, Symphonies, and Solos that were 
presented during my sojourn and studied with my differ- 
ent teachers most of the standard concertos and solos, old 
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and new, all the Violin sonatas of note, trios and quar- 
tettes. With friends I played the best violin duets, also 
trios, quartettes, quintettes, etc. I took first violin, second 
violin or viola pa»rts in the chamber music. I made this 
branch of music a specialty and felt much flattered when 
M. Sauret asked me to play viola in the Octette by Men- 
delssohn at the Sing'akademie with him and other concert 
players. In fact I had a rich and thoroughly beneficial 
experience. I returned home where I taught, gave many 
recitals, and tried to digest the mass I had worked on 
while abroad. I remained at home four years and then 
made a second visit to Berlin and had a year's lessons 
with Wirth, with whom I studied the Bach Sonatas, more 
Spohr of course, and other works. I also joined a private 
ensemble class under Exner. This time I taught the violin 
in Berlin and played in orchestras professionally. During 
the four years I spent in Germany, I had many pleasant 
and peculiar experiences. One day the Kaiser gave me a 
personal greeting, and on another occasion his mother 
spoke to me. I met a Graf, who was close to the Kaiser, 
several times and conversed with him at length. One of 
Sauret's pupils was a Prince, but we thought little of him. 
Fiddle playing was the only thing that gave status to a 
man with us, and the Prince was far from appearing 
ji^noble when it came to violin playing. 

The war has since been fought. The dreadful war 
which leaves them a ruined and discredited nation, to be 
hated, probably for generations, like the Spaniards, and 
for almost identical reasons. 

IN PITTSBURGH 

On returning from Germany the second time, I was 
engaged to play in the Pittsburgh Orchestra founded the 
year before with Frederick Archer as conductor. Mr. 
Archer, was an eminent organist and a remarkable mu- 
sician. He gave semi-weekly organ recitals during the 
season, six lecture recitals with piano and organ illustra- 
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tions included. These last were al^Aays looked forward 
to by the musical people and were well attended. He was 
a fine programme maker, played the piano like a solo 
pianist, and the organ like a virtuoso. His pedal technique 
was very exceptional. He registrated most finely and 
played frorh the score with a mastery seldom equalled. 
By this I mean to say that he would take an orchestral 
score and play from it at sight a solo that sounded like 
an organ solo or a carefully made arrangement from the 
score. He was not an experienced orchestral conductor, 
however, and used his baton in an unusual manner often 
confusing the players. But his talents counted here, he 
had the gift of absolute pitch, fine taste, was a great score 
reader, a fine programme maker,, had a splendid presence, 
and was as gentlemanly in manner as in appearance. He 
was about six feet two inches in height with a fine face, 
a splendid head and hair partly white. He was just over 
sixty at this time, but erect and active. He had composed 
a number of works for the organ, some of which I heard 
him play. He had conducted chorus, given organ recitals 
all over the country, and was in every way a vastly ex- 
perienced and gifted man. After three seasons he was 
deposed through intrigue and Mr. Victor Herbert tooK 
liiis place. 

Mr. Herbert was quite a different sort of conductor, 
being for years leader of the cellos in various big or- 
chestras, a bandmaster for some years, a composer for 
orchestra and therefore acquainted with the peculiarities 
and possibilities of all the instruments. He was a good 
programme maker, and being a string player he knew 
how to get the maximum effect from this section, which 
is the backbone of the orchestra. Under the direction of 
Mr. Herbert the orchestra travelled from coast to coast 
and from north to south. 

After some years Mr. Herbert was succeeded by Emil 
Paur, whose main point of excellence was perhaps his in- 
terpretation of Brahms. His programmes were rather 
heavy for Pittsburgh, consisting mostly of classical works. 
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He was an able pianist and has composed numerous works 
including a symphony, violin concerto, and a sonata 
for piano and violin, and piano solos, all of which I heard, 
and few of which I admired. After several seasons Mr. 
Paur made his exit and the orchestra died a natural death. 
It was a good band of players, well supported by a num- 
ber of wealthy men, but the public did not attend the 
concerts and the guarantors got weary of holding up a 
dead horse, and so after a long probation of the people 
of Pittsburgh, they let it drop, yet deserving the thanks 
of all musical people. 

I shall now talk about playing in a symphony or- 
chestra. I can imagine no more honorable or desirable 
position for a young musician than to take his part in 
such an orchestra, and do his part in the rendition of the 
greatest works we have. I have played the first, second 
and viola parts at various times and enjoyed them all. 
After the first violin I like viola the besti, but the second 
parts are difficult to play, in some ways more so than the 
first violin. One must often play by pure reason, as it 
were, having crabbed under parts to deal with, also 
awkward chords to handle. The seconds are not much 
heard in comparison with the first violins but let them 
make a bad break and it will then be seen how important 
their part really is to the piece being played. Some con- 
ductors make the mistake of putting all the poor players 
of the string section, excepting perhaps two or three, into 
the seconds; also many poor players are placed among 
the violas. In the main, this cannot be obviated as there 
are not always enough good players to go around and 
the players themselves have something to say about it. 
On account of the attitude of the public toward the sec- 
onds and violas one cannot blame the players for desiring 
to play first fiddle. The public seem to think that the 
seconds are of that class who play after time at a dance 
and that those who play viola require a different tech- 
nique like the cellos or contra basses, and therefore know 
nothing about violin playing or teaching. Whereas we 
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know that all g-ood violinists play the viola as a matter 
of course, and that all violists play the violin. Were it 
not for the viola being written in the alto clef a Violinist 
could play the viola at once^on the spot without prepara- 
tion. Joachim was noted for his predilection for this 
member of the violin family and wrote some fine pieces 
for it and a solo for viola with orchestra, for example 
the "Hebrew Melodies," for viola and piano. When a 
modern orchestra of eighty to a hundred men. all fine 
players, are performing a great work, I say that the young 
man who is not thrilled by the effects produced and who 
is not desirous to participate in such glorious production 
of tone, is either a born virtuoso or is not musical. Each 
individual instrument produces lovely effects. The flute, 
clarionette, oboe, bassoon, double-bass, tuba or trombone, 
all have their place and fill it worthily. I have heard 
the piccolo in a fortissimo passage of the full orchestra 
dart through the whole mass of tone like a crimson thread. 
I have heard the French horn play with such romantic 
and sombre beauty that the impression remains stamped 
upon my memory. The nobility of the effects obtained by 
the brass instruments, the dreamy musing of the English 
horn, the rattle of the percussion instruments, and the 
noble and majestic stride of the contra basses, of these 
and the rest I have never wearied while sitting day by 
day at the long rehearsals. Conductors are often violent, 
unreasonable, and despotic, but remember that they are 
dealing with a body of men, part of whom are as 
temperamental as themselves^ and many being young, are 
often impish and inattentive, not always routined. Some 
are cranks; some super-sensitive, and others bad tem- 
pered, and a few "not nice." To deal with all these, one 
must have power to compel them to do things, for should 
the conductor have tact enough to deal with these men 
as men, and not as part of a machine, then he would re- 
quire qualities that- would at once remove him from the 
roster as an artist for he would require the cunning of 
the serpent, the gentleness of a minister of the gospel^ 
and the experience of a ward boss. 
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Now I say again that we need better musicians to fill 
the ranks of our orchestras, and well educated teachers, 
not more virtuosos. Of the last we always have enough. 
The charms of the violin lure men to make great efforts 
to show what they can do as mere players, to exhibit their 
pizzicatos, harmonics and velocity, their fine tone» com- 
mand of the bow and style, all of which are submerged 
individually and collectively in the orchestra. Only two 
men are allowed to put on airs in the orchestra — ^the con- 
ductor and the tympanist. Occasionally the man who 
strikes the cymbals can make a grand flourish, but his 
efforts are so few and far between that he is forgotten 
for longperifli^jand can make no permanent impression; 
but th^^'mimiist/can always whang his drum with the air 
of a conquerof , while the fiddelists must wobble over their 
fiddles with what seems a resigned air. The isolated ef- 
forts of the percussion instruments make them difficult 
to play for they spend their lives counting measures and 
watching the conductor for the cue. They are always 
waiting for "der moment." Good ones are scarce, and on 
account of their lonesome lives devoted to art and count- 
ing measures of rest, they should be pensioned by the 
^^tate when they have, responded to the last cue of the 
CKef d' Orcfiestr^. 

When you have the music put before you which you 
are to play off at sight, during the time you nearly al- 
ways have before the conductor taps, look it over, note 
the keys and tempos, try to determine the best fingering 
for such perculiar runs and passages as appear difficulty 
when ready to play put both feet on the floor, have finger 
and bow ready for the first note, concentrate your mind 
on the music being played, be attentive (the conductor 
will notice it) and learn your part and be able to play 
it alone. This sounds superfluous. I wish it were. Learn 
to read the music with one eye and keep the other on the 
conductor, as it were. Don't hurry, don't drag, remember 
that forte is very loud in orchestra work and piano very 
soft, the pp. of an orchestra is a mere whisper, and one 
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should play a whole note in adagio with about six inches 
of the bow. The bowing in general is regulated by the 
principals of the five different sections of the strings (first 
and second violins, violas, cellos and contra basses) it 
being the custom for each section to bow alike, which has 
its disadvantages but looks pretty. Now, young man, be 
patient with the conductor — remember that he is not of 
the common or patient variety — ^his ran out long ago and 
if you think he is glaring at you, let me tell you that per- 
haps he never saw you and if he did, you probably needed 
looking at. Consider those paintings of which the eyes 
follow you to every part of the room and you will thus 
get my meaning. Double stops are divided between the 
players and chords are often divided. For orchestra play- 
ing you do not require a mastery of scales in double 
thirds, sixths, octaves and tenths but rapid single note 
scale work, good spiccato bowing, right hand pizzicato 
and other things are necessary. Yet the better you are 
as a violinist the more capable you will be as an or- 
chestral player, providing you have had routine. When 
one is an artist he anticipates the wishes of the conductor 
in part through his knowledge of how to render the vari- 
ous schools, old and new. You must do as the conductor 
wishes. He interprets with you (and the other seventy- 
nine or eighty-nine men). The individual players are as 
the keyboard to a player on the piano or organ. The 
time may come when the Violinist will not be heard as 
soloist with orchestra or perhaps the orchestra will be 
reduced for the purpose as the modern orchestra is so 
large that they already cover up the soloist nine times 
out of ten. The piano never was a suitable instrument to 
play with the strings, flutes, etc. Each of them has a 
more expressive and more beautiful tone than the piano, 
but the pianoforte alone is splendid and only rivaled by 
one other instrument— the organ. When I hear a magnifi- 
cent organization, like any of the best known orchestras 
of the country, playing some common little piece it seems 
to me as fit and proper as to use a hundred ton steam 
roller to level a tennis court. All orchestral playing is 
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not the same. The players in grand opera require a 
special routine, after and in addition to the symphonic 
players* experience, as the added obstacles to be met with 
are considerable and peculiar. Playing in a large and 
well conducted amateur orchestra will serve as a prepara- 
tion for playing in a professional capacity, and even a 
few seasons spent in what is called business playing 
(theaters, restaurants, dances, etc.) gives a young player 
assurance, rythm, force, and ability to read at sight, all 
of which are requisites for playing in a S3anphony or- 
chestra. This kind of work should not be followed for a 
long time, however, as it will then have a bad effect on 
the player musically. His artistic conscience will be- 
come weakened sooner or later by the rough and ready 
style of this sort of playing. In New York there is 
an orchestra where they educate young players for the 
best in orchestral playing. 

I had this training for three years in the conserva- 
tory in Berlin and on one occasion played the Beethoven 
concerto with the school orchestra. We played the Bach 
Triple Concertos,, symphonies, overtures and other works 
of the great composers such as Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, under the baton of R. Radecke, an ex-director of 
the Royal Opera. We were told the things I have been 
telling my readers and I found them all most useful when 
I became a member of a real orchestra, but I had much 
to learn beyond what I had experienced in the school 
orchestra. During my first season in the Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra I sat beside a young man who had played ten 
years under Von Bulow in Hamburg. One day at re- 
hearsal he said, "You tap your foot.*' I stopped it. "You 
hurry,** he said. I tried to stop this and after a time he 
said, "You play steadily now.*' I was thankful to him, 
not indignant. I could have well afforded to pay him. 
It is bad to have a man beside you who does these things 
which he corrected in my case. He drags you out of your 
stride or tends to do so. 
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THE GYPSIES 

We have all seen the Gypsies — ^that strange race who 
differ so much in their appearance and in their customs 
from the peoples of those lands where they roam. There 
is hardly a race among whom they migrate who resemble 
them. The Gypsies know less of their origin than the 
scholars who delve into their problematical history. The 
consentient opinion of these students of their past point 
to an original exodus from India. They appear to have 
been known in Europe since about 1425 and have seem* 
ingly received no additions to their numbers from the 
land which they originally inhabited and from which 
they were expelled on account of their practices;, or from 
which they fled on account perhaps of war or famine. 
Their language is mainly Hindu with some Persian words, 
and as far as my experience goes, always mixed with 
words from the tongue of that land wherein they ^mainlj" 
live and which they call home, but only enough to supply 
the words they have forgotten or when new words are 
required, such as piano, table, automobile or other words 
not in use with them in the past, though they often make 
these by a combination of their own words or a peculiar 
use of words from some other tongue. Even real Rom- 
many is often crude in its manner of expression — a doll is 
a kosht chavvi," (a wooden child) ; brandy is "tatti panni" 
(hot water) ; like the Indian firewater, a violin player is a 
"boshomengro," from "bosh" (a fiddle), with "engro" 
affixed (which might be translated into fellow) , or fiddling 
fellow. A window, of which they had none, is called a 
"pookering hev," or looking hole. Others of their words 
are pretty in sound and dignified in their application — a 
"rinkeny rauni," is a pretty lady; "o puro pal/' is the poor 
brother. We have incorporated into Englisli about one 
hundred gypsy words including the words pal, brother, 
punch (from the gypsy numeral five or paunch), and so 
forth. It is remarkable that they have retained so much 
of their ancient language, having ho literature, while in 
the English Gypsy the grammar is merely an adaptation 
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of English grammar applied to their tongue, yet on the 
other hand C. G. Leland estimates their vocabulary at 
over five thousand words. In Turkey the grammar has 
been retained in a greater measure so that where the 
English chal says naflo for "sick" the Gypsy of Turkey 
or the Balkans says nasvalo. In conversing with a Hun- 
garian chal I get along nicely for a time, then all goes 
wrong, and for three reasons — first because he will use the 
same word with a different application, secondly with) a 
cliflerent ending and thirdly interpolates some Hungarian 
words. After a discussion on the merits of our respective 
ways of speaking, we proceed. I say yog vardo or hre- 
wagon for railroad-train; he understands me but has a 
better word for it. I say yogengri or the fire-thing for a 
gun; he has an equally pure Gypsy word for it, but when 
I say bar, rukh, panni, sashta, then he, or the Russian 
French, or any other pral or paP' will understand and 
agree with me. All count the same — yek dui trin stor 
paunch, etc. (i, 2, 3, 4, 5). That their tongue was full and 
rich at one time is shown by the fact that the tribes of 
England have many words not kno^vn to the Hungarian 
Gypsies, while those of Russia who speak the most pure 
Rommany of all perhaps, use words not known to either 
of the above named, and the same cases occur with the 
others, like the Turkish, Spanish, etc. The Rommany 
chals of England differ in the purity of their speech, but 
they all know some of their beloved language and are 
proud of it and find it useful in their peculiar pursuits. 
There are two classes of Gypsy in these Limes— those who 
live in houses, and the wild or tent Gypsies. The latter 
are by far the more numerous but the Hungarian house 
Gypsies are the most worthy of all this widely scattered 
race for they are nearly all musical and I consider them 
to be the most talented people as a whole to be found, 
for as I say, they nearly all perform on some instrument, 
and many of them very well, while a few have become 
world famous. They have long delighted the gaujos (non 

* All Gypsies address each other as pal or pen (i. e. brother, sister). 
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Gypsies) with their wild strains. They play with a rythm 
unattained by others, with such fire, such intense longing*, 
with the spirit of the woods, fields and streams! I took 
a young man with me to hear my friends in Braddock 
play for us. He wept through the perfoimance. There 
was a longing, a poignant feeling, a slumberous fire, as if 
they were wailing for their lost souls. Then came the 
rythmical forceful part and they played as though their 
sins were forgiven and with their hearts full of joy were 
proclaiming it to the skies. From whence do they get 
this? I can tell in part. These are a warm hearted peo- 
ple, generous and impulsive and they love each other. 
No children are more loved than theirs, no wives more 
loved and respected than theirs. No chal can suffer want 
if another has anything to share with him„ and they must 
feel their position in the world to be lower than they de- 
serve. All this then shows that they have hearts to feel, 
and they are a virile race and so can express the two most 
telling elements in music — tenderness and fire. I have 
seen many Gypsies and I go among them with perfect 
confidence for they have always treated me with friend- 
liness and consideration and doubtless because I speak 
their language. Even the wild ones who live in the open 
have been most pleasant or at the worst merely civil. 
The least agreeable ones are generally speaking the Rus- 
sians and all those from the Balkan States. The Turkish 
and those under that rule seem to be a bad lot. Most 
of the tribes of the various nations I go among treat me 
well. They ask me to stay with them, eat with them, 
and travel with them on the road. If I give their children 
a few nickels they are delighted, but if they beg of me 
before I make myself known I say, "mong a gaujos chavo 
mandy's a Rommany chal (beg of the Gentile's boy, I am 
a Gypsy). This puts a stop to the begging and fortune 
telling talk and as a rule paves the way to some ipleasant 
discourse. I went on a time to some tents near Carnegie, 
Pa., and as I entered the circle of wagons and stood look- 
ing at the tentStf a well favored young woman approached 
me a-nd said, "Good day, sir, a nice day, sir/" "Yes," 1 
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answered and gazed in an eager way at 'the surroundings. 
"Let me tell your fortune, sir.'* "No, I don't care to have 
it told." "But you will know your future^, sir." "I might 
be better off not to know it. I may be doomed to be 
hanged." Let me tell you, you needn't be afraid, I won't 
hurt you!" (very crossly). I then let go in the Rommany 
jib a long-winded lot of stuff I had got ready for such 
occasions. She stood aghast and then said, "Well, you 
certainly know the jib." An old crone lying on a mattress 
in a tent roared with laughter at the discomforture of 
Mrs. Stanley and asked if I was a Rommany "chal." I 
said, "auva pen." She mimicked me repeating auva pen 
(yes sister) and laughed more. I then went to a group of 
men who were lounging at some distance and repeated 
the performance in part. After a time the oldest man of 
the crowd turned to the others and said in Gypsy, "He 
knows it all/' and turning to me said, "Who are you and 
what are you?" I said, "A boshomengro pal," (a fiddler, 
brother). As quick as it takes to tell it they held two 
violins and a guitar before me and I selected a violin and 
played for them an hour or so. They seemed much pleased 
and part of a ridiculous piece of my own called Beelzebub 
(a burlesque for violin and orchestra), pleased them so 
much that 1 had to play it over and over again as new- 
comers came into the camp, and a year later a little boy 
in another town and encampment made it more pleasant 
for me by saying that I was the man who played "o beng" 
(the devil) . He had doubtless been at the Carnegie camp 
and heard my performance. I learned their language by 
devious ways and at some pains, but why? When a little 
boy I met a fellow of about my own age, on the bridge 
spanning the Huron River. He looked at me strangely 
and rather hatefully I thought. Years later it came back 
to me when I read George Borrow's "Lavengro," who de- 
scribes the eye of a Gypsy as "Like nothing else in Itm 
world." Some years ago, having learned a few phrases in 
Borrow's books, a friend and I met a caravan and having 
two cameras slung about his person, he quite naturally 
desired to take a picture of the Oriental looking folk, but 
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a pretty child of twelve refused to pose,, saying that her 
dress was dirty, which was literally true. No coaxing 
availed, when I thought of my few words in their tongue, 
so I said, "Kosko divous Rommany chi!" She looked 
quickly at me and then ran to the wagon and hid her face, 
then returned and stood before me. I said more, and then 
in English^, **Do you understand." "Of course," she said. 
"Then go and stand for your picture!" She did so at once, 
so I said to myself, that if a few words in their language 
has such an effect on them 1 shall learn more. When I 
had added a little to my vocabulary I had a recontre 
which was so interesting that I decided to make consider- 
able effort and get a working knowledge of Rommany 
and so by various ways and means learned to speak it as 
well as most EnglisH Gypsies, and better than some. I 
also picked up some of the Hungarian Gypsy which dif- 
fers from the English to about the same degree as it does 
to Turkish, Spanish, or Russian, but one can always make 
out some sort of a conversation the language being funda- 
mentally the same. Many of the Gypsies know several 
languages, often as many as six. They travel in various 
lands and must know how to talk to the natives or they 
are helpless. But to revert to their music and in particu- 
lar to that of the Hungarians about which much has been 
written. Some think they use the interval of the quarter 
tone, but I don't. I think they merely play the leading 
tones high or low as the case may be. They feel music 
keenly and no more proof is required than the fact that 
when playing for friends, or notice attentive listeners, 
they often play as if possessed by the demon of unrest 
or by the sadness of the condemned. For their music they 
require seven or mare men and 'usually divided as follows: 
two first violins, two seconds, viola, contra-bass, and cem- 
balo. I have often heard them, however, with four, five, 
or six in which case they use one second violin. The 
cembalo is a dulcimer-like instrument from which they 
obtain fine effects; rattling, thrilling, exhilerating. The 
two first violins do not always play the same part but 
use on occasion a style of imitation which is striking in 
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effect. I have heard them with nine to thirteen players 
and they g"ain in effect in proportion to their numbers. 
I have known some Gypsies who are very dark and others 
who could not be recognized as Rommany foki if found 
in a different environment, but some are unmistakable. 
They can endure heat or cold, hunger, thirst, fatigue, lack 
of sleep« wet weather, lack of clothing and they can sleep 
in the open when having no tent, all without harmful re- 
sults. I have wondered why they are not taken on ex- 
ploring expeditions. There are many English Gypsies 
holding good positions or living in comfort in houses, 
but then they are not known as Gypsies any longer, but 
visit them as a "tatcho pal" and you will hear Rommany 
spoken as freely as in the tents. They often live to a 
great age. I met an old lady of 115 summers, who was 
smoking a long pipe and seemed to be happy. I asked a 
Gj^^psy where I could find a certain man and described 
him as being about his own age. He said, "How old do 
3^ou think I am?" I answered, "Oh, about 55." "I am 84 
past," he said. He was walking briskly along with me 
at the time. The musical Gypsies are clever in fixing up 
violins and are good judges of tone in fiddles. They will 
visit a dealer and talk about things for a time and then 
produce as high as three violins from under their over- 
coat. I sold three to one of them and he went away with- 
out a sign of a fiddle about his exterior, but his garments 
were not a la mode! There are many Gypsies in the world 
— many in the United States. I should call the Hungarians 
the best of all and the English next, but I repeat that the 
Russian, Turkish, and all those from the Balkan States 
are a wild lot and are not good citizens for this country. 
Gypsies don't steal children, they have many of their own 
and love them, while as a rule they dislike the children of 
the "gajos." I know of one family, however, who adopted 
a little American waif and they treat her kindly and she 
rokkers the gib like one of the Kaulo Ratt. (gib-language) . 
The faults of these people are fairly well known, so I 
shall not dwell upon them. Like the Red Indian they 
have a different attitude of mind than us and several 
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centuries among us have not changed theni, while we do 
not understand their point of view nor appreciate their 
virtues, we are quick to punish them (almost for existing") . 
This race has a great contempt for half-breeds. One of 
those at Braddock asked me some searching questions as 
to my origin. I carlessly answered, "Oh, posh ta posh," 
(half and half) . He repeated the words twice, struck him- 
self on the chest, turned away and never spoke to me 
again, nor would he play for me with the others. The old 
order of the Gypsies are passing! The Hungarians will 
soon be playing Haydn Quartettes I expect, and the old 
tent dwellers are riding in Fords, so this interesting and 
peculiar race will soon merge into the gray mass of hu- 
ma nity and \vi ll become civilized, and divorce Lheir wives 
S Snd^dislike their mothedin-lawj and rob their Government 
like nice people. Perhaps they will even send missionar- 
ies to the heathen! 

TALKS ON FIDDLE PLAYERS 

In presenting opinions on players I have heard, and 
in summing up their merits and peculiarities I wish to 
say that it is all from memory, my letters from Europe 

P being burned with my father's house; also that those 

opinions are merely my own and are not influenced by 
what others have said or by the brilliant reputations of 
some of the players described. 1 include some artists 
because they pleased me though they had not world-wide 
fame. In fact for every artist known to the public there 
are many, at all times, quite as talented who are less 
known or little known. There are many splendid players 

f who are too nervous to play well in public, or whose 

memory is not sure enough, or whose tone is not big 
enough, and there is still another type of player— one who 
can play certain compositions as well as any player. The 
greatest violinists are those who have a brilliant technique 
of the left hand supplimented by equal facility with the 
bow, a full tone of fine quality, an unfailing memory, a 
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just interpretation of the old, modern, and ultra modern 
compositions. Beyond these qAialifications he should have 
imagination and emotion easily aroused but controlled 
within bounds. The sense of rythm must be highly de- 
veloped. Some of our popular players get through on 
their technique, others by playing pieces which always 
please if decently played (the Mendelssohn Concerto for 
instance), others by a mushy sentimentality of style. Now 
to speak of execution I would say that technical facility 
is overrated by some and underrated by others. The fact 
is that the expression and meaning of some parts of a 
big work are obtained by a hail of notes, as it were, or a 
"jet of small notes like pearls." Such passages are not 
mere technique but an important medium of musical ex- 
pression. 

EDWARD REMENJI 

The first player of note I ever heard was Remenji. 
My father and I walked four miles on a bright moonlight 
night. The roads were like asphalt through frost and use 
and it was bitter cold. His playing was of the kind to 
impress an untrained lover of the violin — sensuous tone, 
fine technique, a user of tricks. He played a combina- 
tion of two caprices by Paganini (given on the pro- 
gramme as one), a Hungarian piece of his own, and the 
Otello Fantasia by Ernst, etc. As encores he imitated the 
chimes, and played the fishers hornpipe. On the way home 
my father and I stopped unmindful of the cold and talked 
of the remarkable effects. My father spoke of the "scream- 
ing notes" (high tones) and the stuttering effect (stac- 
cato). We knew what we meant but had no musical 
vocabulary. We made up for this simple talk in later 
discourse by speaking of the resolution of suspensions 
and the portamentQ, etc., but did not enjoy the perform- 
ances more. I could have heard Ole Bull the year be- 
fore but perhaps it was as well I was too young as I 
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was told that he played one note only, a very long^ one to 
be sure. His train was hours late and he did this in or- 
der to draw his salary! The next year I heard 

WILHELMJ 

He played in the same place in fact, at the so-called 
Opera House, but how different! — a tone far, far greater 
than I have ever heard, a grand player, once heard never 
to be forgotten. I heard him twice, years later, in Berlin 
and was still more impressed, being wiser. He stood over 
six feet and was broad in proportion and played the 
Strad with the biggest tone of all Strads. He played a 
Paganini caprice, The Kreutzer sonata, and other pieces. 
Max Vogrich was the pianist at the first concert. At the 
later concerts he played the same sonata, the Chacconne 
by Bach, the Beethoven Concerto, and the seldom played 
Hungarian airs by Liszt. In this last he played the theme 
in unison with all the violins and violas and yet he was 
distinctly heard, like a soloist with a rather heavy ac- 
companiment. His cadenza in the Beethoven was as- 
tonishing, filling the hall with tone to the roof. A sapient 
critic (a student) said next day that "He didn't go to 
hear a trombonist!" His expression was correct but such 
a trombone-like tone on the G string has "never been 
heard on land or sea." His many arrangements and 
transcriptions are very fine and some of his original com- 
positions are worthy works. The last years of his life 
were spent in London where he died. 

At thirteen I was taken to England, where I heard 
Joseph Joachim and others. Of Joachim, whom I was 
later to hear so often, I shall write later. On our return 
from England I heard 

OVIDE MUSIN 

At the time I heard this distinguished Belgian violin- 
ist he was a brilliant and virile performer. He produced 
a rich full tone beautifully in tune and his solid staccato 
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was so rapid, strong", and hammerlike that I have only 
heard it equaled a few times since. L, Auer perhaps ex- 
celled him, but he is the only one I can quote as doing so. 
During this period (1887), I heard him three times, but 
have never heard him since;, so I am not able to speak of 
his work of today. I often teach the Mazurka I heard him 
play — his own composition and which sounded so amazing 
to my young ears. 

Certain artists sway the public mind, and although 
they must be fine performers to do this, yet they may not 
satisfy the taste of cultured people, but they have a way 
with them. Others seem able to suit all classes of music 
lovers, while a few much greater perhaps, cater only to 
the best. One of these who all his life played only what 
he thought to be the most exalted in music, and who has 
been praised, more by violinists, composers, and all other 
sorts and conditions of musicians and literary men^ and 
the rest of the aristocracy of learning, than any other mu- 
sician of his time in his field, and who through this uni- 
versal commendation and appreciation by the "best" 
brought even the public to his feet^ was 

JOSEPH JOACHIM 

This great player and musician has had so much said 
about him that I shall speak mainly of his technique and 
a few points in style. In fame he stands beside the great- 
est players and his name will be carried down in history. 
He was famous from a child to the day he died. He was 
pre-eminently a player of the classics and a great quar- 
tette player. His style was so satisfying that when one 
heard him play a solo it seemed that his way must be the 
only way to play it. His bowing was remarkable, his left 
hand fine. His spiccato was so liquid, so delicate, or again 
it was so solid, so hammer-like. His trill, his scale runs, 
his broad, full tone, his various qualities of tone, his porta- 
mento, all were speciallj^ fine in comparison with the best 
players of his time, yet he never moved the common feel- 
ings but filled you with the full satisfaction of hearing 
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music played that seemed to speak to you. You lived in 
it for the time. He was so impersonal that thoug-h as a 
pupil trying to acquire the so-called "Joachim bowing^" I 
would intend watching him, as soon as he began to play 
I practically never saw him again until he was through. 
He seemed absolutely without affectation and drew no at- 
tention to himself. He dressed shabbily at tirries. I have 
walked behind him on the street and noted his splendid 
build, the noble head. He was not tall but heavy without 
being corpulent. His interpretation of the three B's and 
the rest of the classical writers could not be surpassed, bul; 
apart from all this his influence was of the greatest good 
in the musical world. He set an example to artists as 
much as to pupils and of his teaching I need say nothing. 
He was associated with Wagner and Liszt as a young man 
but pulled away from them. This was a good thing for it 
left him to do his great work as an exponent of the class- 
ics and Wagner did not need him. Strange to say, Joachim 
often played out of tune but one excused it in him. He 
was frequently nervous and I have often heard his bow 
tremble when first starting out on a solo but it soon would 
ring clear. In quartette he even scratched some at times, 
but what of it! He did not play the violin like a mincing 
dancing-master, but like^a man full blooded, intellectual, 
human. In selecting his pupils from the crowds who went 
to him from all parts of the world, he considered their 
character as much as their talent. He was born at Kitsee, 
Hungary, in 1831, and died at Vienna at the age of 75, 
while on a concert tour. Like his boyhood's friend, Men- 
delssohn, he was a Christian Jew. Although reputed to be 
poor at the time I studied in Berlin^, he died worth 
$380,000. I did not study with Joachim — he had a long 
waiting list and I could not wait. I know a young man 
who studied in the Hoch Schule for five years and only 
got with Joachim for the last five months of his sojourn 
in Germany. I studied with a man so musically alluring 
that the thought of leaving him seemed unthinkable. 
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When he left Berlin I did go to E. Wirth, for which I 
am very glad, thoug^h I do not regret a minute of my tinie 
with 

EMILE SAURET 

This charming and brilliant player, who seemed to 
diffuse sunshine with his bow, was born at Dun le Roi in 
France in 1851, and studied with De Beriot (as a child of 
six), Vieuxtemp|s, Ernst, and Wieniawski. When he went 
to Ernst the famous player, rival of Paganini, he asked 
him what studies he had played. "All," said Sauret. "Play 
such a one," he said. Sauret played it off from memory. 

A prominent American violinist said to a pupil of 
mine, "Sauret has all that C^aesar Thompson has, all that 
Ysaye has and then a lot that neither of them have." True 
or not, it is evident to all who heard him in his best days 
that he had an astounding, dazzling technique, a* melting 
tone, splendid spiccato, staccato-volantei, the finest chord 
playing, and scales in double stops he played as others 
play sing"le notes. Trills, harmonics, pizzicatos. every- 
thing! But he was more than a virtuoso and played such 
solos as the Rondo Cappriccioso by Saint Saens, Hun- 
garian airs by Ernst, concerto in A Minor by Raff, in fact 
all pieces in the French style and of the Romantic School 
in general as finely and as satisfactorily as Joachim play- 
ed the classics. I have seen two thousand people in the 
Philharmonic all looking up and smiling as he played. I 
think they saw the visions he wished them to see. Sauret 
has written important studies and many solos for the 
violin. He knew the standard literature for the violin 
by heart and played the piano accompaniments from 
memory also, or played a clever second violin part of his 
own, or made up fine piano parts of his own, sometimes 
on the spot. As encores he would play big solos such as 
Lubins' Sextette from Lucia or as in Toledo, Ohio, where 
my father heard him he gave a whole programme of pieces 
at the end of his recital in appreciation of the g^reat ap- 
plause he had received. Such men are rare in any genera- 
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tion. The only reason he could not be a successftil en- 
semble player would be because the other players would 
sound pale beside him and this was the case on those 
occasions when I heard him in this field. His solid stac- 
cato was not specially good and his tone not very big but 
he was always heard and every note of the rapid passagfes 
was audible. His quick work was not snappy like Rap- 
poldi's but one tone melted into another as in the playing^ 
of melodies. This gave to his playing" a charm apart — He 
was witty and vivacious, his French was the best, his 
German poor, and his English was barely to be under- 
stood. He spoke Italian, but I only heard him curse his 
pupils in that silvery tongue. Once a pupil played the 
Fantasie Appassionata by his teacher Vieuxtemps and he 
wept real tears because it was played so badly! — ^this beau- 
tiful piece by his revered maitwe! Sauret has written the 
Gradus ad Parnassum op 36, consisting of five large 
books, twenty grand studies, twelve artistic studies (the 
last word in technique), and concertos and other pieces 
with orchestra, and many charming pieces for ^, violin and 
piano — some easy, some very difficult. His pieces are not 
at all equal so one should know what to order and he will 
then be rewarded by the many fine moments in these 
works. Sauret died in London, where the great war had 
driven him, in 1920. A story Sauret told Mr. Engel, a fel- 
low pupil of mine, was that when playing at a concert 
and having great applause, some fellow said^ "Oh, he can 
play that showy French stuff, but he couldn't play Rode 
or Spohr or such works." A friend of Sauret told him of 
it; ^o ^fter his next piece he gave as an encore Rode*s 
45aprice No. 3. I have heard him play it, clear as crystal, 
rapidly and artistically! When there was a pupil missing 
I would perhaps s^y in an innocent way, "Herr Sauret^ is 
the caprice no. (naming one) by Paganini, difficult?" He 
would think a moment and as answer play it beautifully. 
This happened often. A feat performed by Sauret which 
has always baffled me was his playing as accompaniment 
to the old straight-laced concertos such as Rode or Viotti, 
parts of Tannhauser or Lohengrin or other such works, 
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which would go on for a time, and then without inter- 
ruption he would fall back to the simple written accom- 
paniment. Another feat was his imitation of a pupil's 
performance on the violin, playing just as they did and 
making a squack just where they did, etc. — amusing, but 
at the same time showing a mastery of the technique of 
his instrument! 

RAPPOLDI 

I heard Rappoldi at the Concert-Haus in Berlin when 
he was past seventy. He played a concerto by Stor. He 
was dark, slim, rather tall, with large, brilliant, piercing, 
coal-back eyes, and a prominent beak-like nose. I felt 
reminded of Paganini as I have heard him described by 
a man of 88, who while he tuned my piano told me of 
him, and of Spohr, Mendelssohn, Bazzini and other great 
men of the past he had heard. He had tuned the pianos 
of Von Bulow, Fanny Mendelssohn and such people. 
Rappoldi's playing was clean cut, rapid, brilliant and de- 
lightful in the rapid passages. The notes fairly bounded 
out. He had a full tone and was all fire. He massed 
something once, his eyes snapped and he stamped his 
foot on the floor in a rage at himself. He was well known, 
was once a member of the Joachim Quartette and lived at 
Dresden at the time I heard him. W. Luderer, one of 
my teachers, studied with him and gave me an exercise 
of his to apply to Krentzer No. % which has served me 
better than any one exercise I know. He also gave me an 
exercise by which to acquire staccato and although Rap- 
poldi had but little staccato I think it is a good one. I 
thought as I heard him play that he got along very well 
without it, like many other fine players who lack per- 
fection in this peculiar and effective stroke. 

DE AHNA 

The Joachim Quartette played together for twenty- 
two years with the members as I first knew them and then 
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some thirteen years after that with Halir and others as 
second violin. Earlier still I believe Rappoldi played in 
this most famous of string quartettes. The players as I 
knew them during my first sojourn in Berlin were 
Joachim, De Ahna, Wirth and Hausmann — all fine mu- 
sicians and soloists. I heard De Ahna play the Beethoven 
Concerto with his own cadenzas. He was a clear, full- 
toned artistic player with flawless technique and delightful 
style. He gave the concerto a flavor I have never heard 
duplicated. It was perfect, yet a little diff'erent — a little 
nicer than usual, even the best. There was no imitation 
of anyone, no apeing of Joachim, yet it was quite as fine 
I should say. His cadenzas were as fine as I have heard 
excepting Kreisler's. This was about 1890, and he died 
soon after. He was a big man and had a peculiar appear- 
ance, due to what seemed to be a sardonic grin and to 
hairs straggling all over his face, producing a peculiar ef- 
fect, but rather humorous, not repelling. In the quartette 
his tone rivaled that of Joachim. In fact Wirth produced 
a lovely tone on the Strad Viola he used, but Hausmann 
fell behind in this respect and always sounded as though 
he practiced with the aid of a tape measure. He always 
sounded the same, and although a really fine artist, had I 
guessed his nationality I should have said, "somewhere in 
the arctic region." 

PABLO DE SARASATE 

This was one of the famous players who needs no 
feeble description from my inexperienced pen. He had a 
velvety tone and an unfailing memory. He is the only 
violinist who I have heard often who never made a slip. 
He always played in tune and appeared to play just the 
same each time one heard him. His technique was of the 
best with hand and bow and he was a splendid guitar 
player in his early days — ^this instrument by the way was 
played by Paganini, Berlioz, and other great musicians. 
It is a truly musical instrument but rather primitive in 
scope, although the tone quality is exquisite when prop- 
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erly played. I think it was due to this instrument that 
Sarasate played pizzicatos so finely and that Paganini got 
this idea of stretching and pizzicato and some other of 
the peculiarities of his work. Sarasate wrote numerous 
works, mostly light. "Gji^sy Life" and a few Spanish 
dances are the best of them, also the "Caprice Basque^" 
which is effective. His best performance, was in my judg- 
ment, the Suite op i8o by Raff, for violin and orchestra. 
In one sense there was no best in his playing — ev^ry piece 
he played was flawless, but his faultless playing of such a 
big piece was something to be treasured in the memory of 
his listeners. He played on a lovely Strad. His appear- 
ance was elegant and graceful. He was born at Saragossa 
and was a pupil of Delphine Alard, who wrote many nice 
works for the violin and was celebrated as a teacher. 

' LEOPOLD AUER 

I heard this violinist in 1891 with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He played the Beethoven Concerto with his 
own cadenzas, introducing much up and down staccato 
from end to end of the bow. He is by far the most re- 
markable player of staccato I have ever heard. His inter- 
pretation of the concerto was just and musical. His tone 
is big. Auer is a very exceptional player — he plays as 
one would expect him to play — a solid man, with large 
Jewish features, cool, capable and logical. His fame has 
been increased by his pupils such as Elman, Zimbalist, 
Parlow, Seidl, and Heifetz. I often wonder why we hear 
such players as Auer so seldom and such young people as 
his pupils so often. Had I not heard him I could never 
have realized what a splendid artist he is, as in my day 
while a pupil, his name and fame were known mainly to 
violin players and to many pupils, who always by some 
sort of underground route hear of the distinguished ar- 
tists or teachers whether they live nea^* or far, and so we 
had all heard of Leopold Auer. 
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CAESAR THOMPSON 

This justly famous Belgian player had great facility, 
refined and highly cultured tone and employed the art of 
tone-shading in the most effective manner I have heard 
from any artist, except Joachim, but between them there 
is little else to compare. They were both real and great 
artists but men whose temperament differed greatly. I 
believe Mr. Thompson is still living and teaching, and he 
is a great teacher, but it is an unpleasant fact that the 
fame of a man' a& teacher runs its course in the same man- 
ner as the fashion in hats. In my earlier days a few of the 
men who ruled the world in this profession were David* 
Joachim, Thompson and Sevcik, and now Auer. Some 
prototypes of these great teachers were Boehm, the 
teacher of Ernst, Joachim and other celebrated players; 
Massart, pupil of Kreutzer and himself teacher of 
Wieniawski and others well known to the world; Leonard, 
teacher of Marteau and many others of note; Alard, the 
teacher of Sarasate and other distinguished artists. But 
why go on? There are dozens of splendid men, who, con- 
sider^ as teachers were among the best but not widely 
known. Thus I say it is largely a matter of fashion. The 
average pupil does not knqw how to choose his teacher. 
How can he know? Therefore he goes to the best known, 
he and the rest bring others, until finally the teacher is 
assailed by would-be pupils from all parts of the world, 
so in these days he puts up his price, gives short lessons, 
and trusts to luck for results. Many young aspirants for 
fame misunderstand what is really required to overcome 
the obstacles in their path. They seem to think that one 
of these great teachers will give them tablets for technique 
which will work while they sleep, or a tonic for tone which 
will act on their system while they are visiting the cine- 
mas! Too often they go to these celebrated teachejrs ill 
prepared, which is a great mistake. Often he will not take 
them, but sends them to an assistant which is better, but 
no mature aiid capable teacher will serve as a mere assist- 
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ant which is too much like the life of a bee that does the 
work while the man who keeps them takes the honey. We 
all like to develop our pupils indefinitely — ^we then have 
hopes of making- a name for ourselves, not living to en- 
hance, the reputation of anothea: teacher. 

EUGEN YSAYE 

It is not easy for mie to attempt to describe the pe- 
culiar merits of this splendid player. All violin players 
have heard him and doubtless noted the points of excel- 
lence in his work as I have. Then let it suffice to say that 
his tone, which is rich and full and warm, his fine and 
free rubato, his great left hand technique, and his bowing 
all place him among the few where there is always room 
(at the top). In these days of Elman and the rest who 
played the big works at nine or ten years of age, it seems 
useless to speak of technical points — not so, however, in 
this case. Ysaye's spiccato is expressive in its perfection 
and his application of it. It is like a shower of pearls and 
delights all violinists. His performance of the third con- 
certo by Saint Saens in B Minor is one of those interpre- 
tations which are so rare that they are quoted by all 
hearers as examples of how a piece should be played, and 
are never forgotten^ once heard. He plays Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Vieuxtemps, and Mozart all beautifully and justly. 
He is a fine ensemble player, conducts symphony orches- 
tras and composes music. Such a man will not pass from 
the memories of those who hear him. He is one of those 
rarely heard players who interpret all schools justly. 

MAUDE POWELL 

This American violinist was a delightful player. At 
times her tone was of haunting beauty and always fine in 
quality and expressiveness. To speak of her bow and 
finger technique were almost time wasted as all who are 
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likely to read a book of this sort have heard her, and, 
perhaps often. I heard her play the Tschiakowski Con- 
certo, the Airs Ongroise by Ernst, and many other works 
— in fine, as Peary "attained the pole" so this gracious 
lady attained the greatest in violin playing. 

MARIE HALL 

This young English girl is the player who has moved 
me most. I have never heard a player who drew such 
tones as she. I can only hope, but do not expect, to hear 
another. Every melody she played sounded as glorified 
and inspired as though she were not one of us. I cannor 
account for it. She played first the Bruch Concerto in G 
Minor with the orchestra, but was somewhat covered by 
the accompaniment. But when she played a group of 
pieces with the piano I was pierced to the heart by the 
poignant insistence of her tones. I shall not speak of 
spiccatos, staccatos, or of scale runs here. It would be out 
of place. At this time she had just recovered from an ill- 
ness and in consequence wore short hair, and appeared 
woefully pale and emaciated, and she is very small, yet 
with her right hand this wraith of a girl swayed the un- 
demonstrative Pittsburgh audience, not to boisterous ap- 
plause, but to — shall I say — exaltation? When we speak 
of gifts, we mean just this, just what she has — something 
which cannot be learned and is hardly to be accounted 
for. Many women have tender hearts and fine feelings 
but where do we find those who can express their ten- 
derest thoughts and aspirations through the medium of a 
violin — a piece of wood, four strings, and a hank of hair. 
Why a poor little fiddle looks almost pitiful in its small- 
ness and seeming weakness, but in her hands it became 
as a wand to sway our hearts and arouse in us all that is 
worthy and good, and to many of her listeners^ the tears 
that purify. Such people as Marie Hall are not mere 
violin players, they are sent to us as a manifestation of 
the beautiful, of the ideal, as a leaven to better the sordid 
mass of mankind. I shall not speak of her early life of 
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striving and poverty. She studied at home until a time 
when she was sent to Prague in order that her lovely tone 
could receive its proper complement of a great technique, 
yet even the constant attrition of the Sevcik method could 
not wear away that great heart in that frail body and she 
emerged from the obscurity and toil unspeakable of her 
student days like a bright jewel magnificently set, to glad- 
den all who heard her. It is said that she practiced as 
many as ten hours a day while in Prague, and that Sevcik 
gave her whole afternoons of inst)ruction. With the galaxy 
of picked talent from all over the world then claiming 
his time; this devotion of valuable hours to her is 
significant of the worth at which he estimated her. To 
finish, she did not excite wonder, amazement, or happy 
smiles, but entered the inner sanctuary of one's heart and 
touched it gently, kindly. 

FRITZ KREISLER 

Of this artist I shall say but little. He requires no 
praise, he has had his. He makes use of his perfect 
technique in the most artistic manner. He plays all styles 
of music in the most satisfying way, his tone is delicate 
and charming, yet big enough, and his style is his own. 
His compositions are pleasing, his arrangements most ef- 
fective. His Quartette, recently written, is a distinct ad- 
dition to that literature — charming yet quite apart from 
all Quartettes. His cadenza to the Beethoven Concerto 
is to my mind the "mother of all cadenzas." His per- 
formance of Paganini*s "Non piu Mesta" was so perfect 
that it might have been as easy as his own "Old Refrain." 
Such players are always rare. 

BERNARD LISTERMAN 

When young I drove twelve miles through slush, half 
mud, half snow, to hear this German player who adopted 
America as his home. I took this unpleasant ride to hear 
him play "The Witches' Dance," by Paganini, but he sub- 
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stituted another piece which I have never heard since and 
do not desire to hear again. It was almost ridiculously 
difficult. He played with a great left hand technique, 
stiff bow arm, a brilliant and fiery style. It was a re- 
freshing change to hear him — he was. to say the least, 
"different" and an exceptionally fine player. He was very 
tall, spare and white haired and made a fine picture on 
the stage. 

I could describe many violinists I have heard who are 
worthy of being discussed, such as Halir the Bohemian, 
Franz Ondricek another Bohemian, and yet another of 
this race, Zacik, who took Sauret's place at the Stern 
Conservatory when he left for London in 1891. Willy 
Burmeister was simply dazzling in his virtuosity and yet 
an artist with much charm. I heard him play "I Palpiti" 
as perfectly as one could play any piece, and "Nel cor 
piu non mi Sento," for violin alone, as finely. His thrown 
stroke was the best I have ever heard. 

Fritz Struss played the "Rubinstein Concerto" and 
the "Devil's Trill^" by Tartini and part of a Bach Sonata 
in the very finest style, one as excellently as the other. 

What am I to say of the great crop of young players, 
some of them callow youths with little to say and so much 
to say it with! From the names of Kubelic, Elman, 
Heifetz, Seidl, Zimbalist, Parlow, McMillen^ Spalding, and 
the rest I shall select only two. 

ALFRED SPALDING 

This gentleman is a real American violinist, one of 
the forerunners of the many who will grace the concert 
stage in the future — not a mere virtuoso, but an artist 
who convinces one. He plays Bach with a calm nobility, 
he plays the Campanella by Paganini with such perfec- 
tion that one sighs contentedly at the finish as at the 
"end of a perfect day." (I don't refer to the song). He 
stands tall and capable and gentlemanly, and his tone 
pours forth an undefiled stream. He has the technique of a 
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bravura player, but is much more than one of that genus. 
Everything he plays becomes musical* becomes impreg- 
nated with his sincerity and his keen, clear and clean out- 
look on life. If these impressions which are only the 
ideas I conceived by hearing him and seeing him are ex- 
aggerated, I hope Mr. Spalding, a stranger to me, will 
excuse my lack of perspicience. 

Then there is 

HEIFETZ 

What shall I say of this boy who played the great 
concertos at the age of nine? He executes perfectly with 
a full tone of fine quality and crj'^stal clearness. He plays 
with a dignity of style and mastery of the nuances that 
is admirable. In fact, in this day of technical efficiency 
he surprises the most hardened con'^ert-goer. His bowing 
is as faultless as his fingering. His stage appearance is 
that of one who has no fear and who is sure of himself 
and of his audience, and well he '.may be of both. 

Now to return to the older players. There is 

HENRI MARTEAU 

I.heard Marteau while he was yet a student in Berlin, 
then a year later in Ann Arbor, and perhaps ten years 
later in Pittsburgh. He plays a Maggini inherited from 
his uncle, H. Leonard. It has a tone of such power that I 
can place it in a trio — ^Wilhelmj's Strad, sold to Kupfer- 
schmidt of Cincinnati, Ferdinand David's Guarnerius, now 
the property of Zacik, and Maffteau's Maggini. To the sur- 
prise of the fiddle world, when Joachim died, Marteau suc- 
ceeded him. Joachim was a wise man and he would have 
distinguished himself in any line where brains were need- 
ed and I have always thought that he named Marteau to 
be his successor, but why? Well, just before the war Mar- 
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teau grave six concerts at which he played eighteen con- 
certos!! three at each, and a concert every two weeks. The 
majority of the works played were new or at least not the 
ever played works. That is the Icind of an artist Marteau 
is. I hear that he suffered solitary confinement in a Hun 
prison during the war, but I hope not. Think of a man 
of his stamp in a solitary cell! Marteau, when I met him 
in Berlin, was a student, not a pupil of any teacher. He 
spent a season in the city of music observing and listen- 
ing. Serato did the same thing, and it was during this 
year that I heard him play, as I have already stated. 

I could go on talking of the people I have heard, but 
it involves so much discussion of the same sort that I will 
let such men as Elman pass because all those who are in- 
terested in the violin have heard him. 

ARRIGO SERATO 

This Italian, when I heard him in 1896, was a youth 
of nineteen. His technique at that age was very unusual 
even for those days. He played the Paganini Concerto 
in D, and played it like a whirlwind, like a hurricane — 
no repose here, but rhythm irresistible, a sweeping flood 
of tone. We were to have heard him in 1916, but the 
dreadful war claimed him. He came through, however, 
and is playing again. 

JACQUES THIBAUD 

This is an elegant and refined appearing Frenchman 
who plays as his appearance would lead one to expect. 
He has charm — he can even make the Fiorillo Caprice 
No. 14 interesting and the Rode No. 18 almost exciting. 
His left hand is fine and his solid staccato must be heard 
to be appreciated. His tone is limpid and sweet, though 
not big. 
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ON MY MUSICAL ANCESTRY 

Many great men have had great mothers so our his- 
tories tell us, while our most famous musicians have had 
great teachers and, to say the least, worthy mothers or 
fathers. So^as these teachers and these parents may have 
had pupils or children who have not achieved distinction, 
^»*by placing myself among the class last quoted, I can 
justly, modestly, and with propriety say that musically — 
genealogically-speaking, my descent is from Corelli, 
known as the "Father of modern violin playing," and 
this through Tartini, later Viotti, and finally through 
Sauret, and from Spohr through David and Luderer, and 
from Benewitz through Wirth. The works of Corelli (1653- 
1713) are still played, though on hearing Dolmetsch and 
his associates play I learned that lovely things were writ- 
ten before the time of Corelli, but they are at present 
played only by a few who can play the viols for which 
they were written. Tartini made a decided advance 
on Corelli in playing and in writing for the violin, 
while Viotti a hundred yea/rs later than Corelli was 
the founder of our modern technique, and the orig- 
inator of the modern concerto. He was noted for the 
breadth of his bow-stroke, another modern necessity 
brought about by the ever increasing power of the piano- 
forte and the rapid growth of the orchestra in size and 
sonority. Viotti has left us twenty-nine concertos of which 
a number are taught by all teachers of advanced pupils* 
or should be. No. 22 is played frequently by the best 
players of all schools — it is a broad, noble, deeply musical 
work. All three movements are equally fine, while first- 
rate cadenzas have been added by David, Joachim, Alard, 
Wieniawski and others. He left us also fifteen bcoks of 
duets for two violins, six of which are fit for Siny artists 
to play. Sauret has often played them in public, and 
also Joachim. 

Spohr was the greatest German violinist up to his 
time and the greatest violinist composer. He has left 
fifteen concertos, four books of duets for two violins, and 
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the singrle duets op. 148,152, and a duet for violin and viola; 
also two concertantes for two violins and orchestra, many 
string" quartettes, also piano trios. His works in the last 
two forms are seldom played today. Besides these he left 
albums for violin and piano and many single solos in 
various forms (Polonaises, etc.) His concertos Nos. 2, 
7, 8, 9, II are known to all violinists. I have heard Nos. 
4 and 12 taught. The last is easier than most, and No. 
1 1 is not quite so difficult as some. The greatest are Nos. 
7, 8 and 9. His duets are a delight to all fiddlers, ad- 
vanced pupils and artists alike. Joachim, Sauret, Kneisel 
and many others have played them in public and it is 
surprising how well the two little violins sound in even a 
large hall. 

Benewitz taught Wirth> Sevciki, Zacik and other dis- 
tinguished players and teachers. These names are all 
Bohemian, except Wirth's, which he told me was unpro- 
nouncable so he had Germanized it. 

I shall state at this place that I consider that during 
the last forty or fifty years the facilities for teaching the 
violin have improved more than in the two hundred years 
preceding. We have, even since I began to study, better 
books for young students in the way of schools, sets of 
little studies, and above all, good, instructive, and pretty 
pieces for their encouragement and advancement. Sevcik 
has done his important work, and Sauret, Schradieck and 
a host of others have contributed to the mass of instructive 
literature which was so meagre before this time. To think 
of being without Dont's studies or the pieces and studies 
of Sitt, Papini and the rest! and yet my beginnings were 
made without these and many more — in fact at the age 
when I should have begun to play there was not a fine 
violinist in the State of Michigan. If this statement is 
false I hope some old man will correct me. 
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Some Remarks on Exercises, Studies and Solos 

H. SCHRADIECK— TECHNICAL EXERaSES 

This work (in three books) has been of great value to 
me, especially the first and second books. The third book 
for the bow is hard for the left hand, and in part^ ex- 
tremely so for the bow. 

F. DAVII>— VIOLIN SCHOOL 

I do not use this work as a school but as an excel- 
lent collection of exercises which cover much ground. 

CH. DE BERIOT— VIOLIN SCHOOL BOOK 2 

I use this as I do the David School and precisely as 
with that work, part of it only. 

THE JOACHIM-MOSER VIOLIN SCHOOL 

consists of three large volumes — the first one in the 
first position, the second in all positions, while the third 
is a collection of sixteen solos fingered and bowed by 
Joachim and with cadenzas to those which require them. 
During several vacations I studied with Moser, who I 
found to be a very fine teacher. He has undertaken the 
practical work, while Joachim has given us his best in 
the last book. No collection of studies and solos is com- 
plete without this great work. In addition to the studies 
and pieces, they contain much valuable reading matter. 
(Simrock, Berlin). 

E. SAURET— GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 

A remarkable work in five books. No advanced pupil, 
no artist, should remain unacquainted with this work. 
It is by a man who was pre-eminently a player and who 
taught for many years and knew what the violinist re- 
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quired. They are not as systematic as somo, and should 
be used by the teacher at the right time and place, but 
they contain so much of the modern technique that is 
useful that they should not be neglected. Otto Lessmann 
says of them: "He gives to the world in this work the sum 
of his enormous knowledge/' 

J. DONT— TWENTY STUDIES OP. 38a— TWENTY- 
FOUR ETUDES OP. 37— TWENTY-FOUR 
ETUDES ET CAPRICES OP. 35 

The first of these comes after Kayser and the second 
before Kreutzer, and the last after Gavinies. All serious 
minded pupils should learn all three of these sets. I also 
use Ten Studies op 38b but not with all pupils. 

R. Kreutzer's Forty or Forty-two Studies need no de- 
scription from my pen. Read Benjamin Cutter's book on 
them. They are indispensable. I often tell my pupils 
when they begin them that probably no player has ever 
played well who has not played these studies, and that 
they are so much practiced that during each of the twen- 
ty-four hours of the day thousands are playing them sim- 
ultaneously — for when we are sleeping, others are prac- 
ticing in Australia, New Zealand, or Hong Kong. 

F. FIORILLO— THIRTY-SIX CAPRICES 

I shall not dwell at any length on these studies, ex- 
cept to say that they are very valuable and always in- 
teresting. I never yet taught them to a pupil who did 
not like them. An interesting edition is that of Spohr 
(Peters) who has added a second violin part. As he has 
often changed the text, one should also study the original 
edition for violin alone. After these studies^ which follow 
those of Kreutzer, but are in part easier, we usually take 
up the 
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P. RODE— TWENTY-FOUR CAPRICES 

These incomparable Etudes are only to be played by 
the advanced pupil and fill a place that no other work of 
the kind can do so well. They are fine little musical 
pieces, and each one has a purpose and fulfills that pur- 
pose. They give lightness of the bow, and an activity to 
the fingers that no other set of studies can equal. One 
should have a good bow and finger technique before be- 
ginning on them at all and then should work at them on 
and oti for years. They are sometimes played at concerts. 
Sauret played No. 3, Thibaud No. 18, and Maude Powell 
played several. Should I play one of them it would be 
No. 19. Piano accompaniments are supplied by Hermann. 
The fact that they are in the twenty-four major and minor 
keys adds to their value — for in these days the composer 
writes in any key or uses any succession of keys he 
fancies. 

Every pupil and player should practice the scales in 
all keys daily, and in various forms, broken thirds, sixths, 
octaves, tenths, in single and double notes — ^he is then 
ready for anything that may occur. As it takes a lot of 
time to do this he can take one key a day, but always 
should practice the scales in three (and in some keys, 
four) octaves every day. It only takes a few minutes 
and he can even practice bowings with them — staccato, 
the difficult Viotti Stroke, etc. When practicing the 
scales, part of the time he should play very slowly and 
raise the fingers well up, bringing them down firmly but 
only as hard with the first and second fingers as he is 
able to strike with the third and fourth, or the weaker 
fingers, but when .playing the scales he should not raise 
the fingers high as this prevalent habit militates against 
evenness and speed. He should practice all passages in 
the way described but when playing them follow the rule 
of not raising the fingers too high. 
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P. GAVINIES-TWENTY-FOUR MATINEES 

Old Gavinies wrote these in 1800 when he was seventy- 
five years of aore and plaved them. They remind me of 
the expression, "The crabbed Gitano" of George Borrow 
— ^yes they are somewhat crabbed, but I like them. They 
tend to give broad tone, clean left hand technique, knowl- 
edge of the high positions and No. 18 is especially good 
for the trill. I don't know why, but it is. No. 24 is good 
preparation for Bach, No. i is strengthening to the fin- 
gers, No. 7 is pretty and not so hard„ No. 17 not so hard. 
No. 20 pretty and not so hard, No. 3 is very fine, and so 
I could go on and tell what I think of each one but shall 
stop here. Some of my pupils like them^ some don't. In 
playing these the pupil must be urged to strike out broad- 
ly with the bow -or they will lose half their value. He 
never will do this without urging, as the problems of the 
left hand take his mind from off the bow. If a dog wags 
his tail he will not bite you — he can't think of two things 
at once, but a man must do more complex thinking! 

MAZAS— SPECIAL STUDIES, BRILLIANT 
STUDIES, ARTISTIC STUDIES 

The first two come before Kreutzer, the last after 
Gavinies. This is not a harder set of studies but as 
Fiorillo serves as a rest and change after Kreutzer, so 
these serve that purpose after the twenty-four Matinees 
of Gavinies. These rather bravura style studies are very 
useful and are liked by the pupils. They are excellent 
for perfecting the fancy bowings they introduce. After 
these I use 

E. SAURET— TWENTY GRAND STUDIES 

(THREE BOOKS) 

I use the first book with pupils, sometimes the sec- 
ond. They are long and difficult but contain much that 
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no other studies have. They help to form that long chain 
which ends in the Paganini Caprices. 

When a pupil has gone through Gavinies or Dont op. 
35 he should play the Bach Solo Sonatas (here considered 
for their value as studies) not because they are so diffi- 
cult, but because the pupil has no right to touch them 
until he is technically and musically fit to play them. 
Some pupils can play them after Rode's twenty-four 
Caprices^ at least in part. I shall not enter into a talk 
on these Sonatas, but shall merely say that the reader will 
find them discussed in a hundred places in the literature 
on music, from Spitta in his great "Life of J. S. Bach," 
to the little works by practical violin players. I have 
had much joy in them and also much benefit. 

CAMPAGNOLI— DIVERTISIMENTS OP. 18 

These seven etudes are studies in playing in the seven 
positions beginning with the first and ending with the 
seventh. They are rather difficult and excellent as a re- 
view for the advanced player of this section of violin 
study. 

J. DONT— ETUDES ET CAPRICES, OP. 35 

These can be used after Gavinies, after Rode, or to 
succeed the Artistic studies by Mazas, according to the 
previous preparation and ability of the pupil. I usually 
teach them after Mazas. They are useful in many ways 
and cover some ground upon which none of the others 
touch. They include several excellent trill studies, chord 
playing, peculiar runs, bowing — all good. A few of them, 
including the last, appear to me too difficult in lieu of 
what the pupil gains from them, I shall cite Nos. lo and 
19, which are more like tests for an artist than exercises 
for a pupil, but some pupils can do anything, so here they 
have etudes that will tax their ability to execute com- 
bined difficulties of left hand and bow. These studies 
are not too long. It is a matter of taste I suppose, but I 
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do not like long" winded etudes. Those of Mertz for in- 
stance, I cannot use (Le Mecanisme du Violon). One of 
these, in chords and double stops, is five pages long, and 
another for the two violins is nine pages. It is tod much 
like eating a loaf of bread at a meal, or a peck of po- 
tatoes — ^these studies cannot be compared to pie. In com- 
parison to these, I should call Sevcik sprightly! I seldom 
use books 2 and 3 of Sauret's Twenty Grand Studies on 
this same score, though modesty compels me to say that 
I have few pupils who are troubled by the length of these 
studies! Some of these etudes are five and six pages long. 
In the virtuoso violin school of G. Eberhardt, Book 2, one 
of Sauret's studies (written for this work I suppose) is 
fourteen pages long, including a piano part in rather small 
print. It is all very difficult, so one feels that he might 
learn a whole concerto while grappling with this single 
etude. I have no desire to discourage others from learn- 
ing these lengthy works — they may be perfectly suitable 
for some ambitious players, and to say the least they are 
good works of their kind. Should I live to a ripe old 
age, say 150 years, I should certainly grapple with them 
at about my 105th year. 

N. PAGANINI— TWENTY-FOUR CAPRIC ES 

An anecdote will serve to illustrate a part of their 
peculiarities. During my third season with Sauret, he 
was playing us some of these studies. "But^," he said, "I 
can't play No. 3," and he showed us that in one passage 
his hand simply would not reach. He then said, "Bilbie 
can do it — in about two years," and winked with his 
finger on his nose! Well it was not two years, nor five, 
but nearer ten before I played that study, but I have play- 
ed that and nine others in public and if I live longer and 
improve;, I shall play two more, which are numbers 7 and 
II. It will be a case of "seven come eleven" I hope. Ac- 
cording to my judgment there are just about twelve of 
them suitable for public playing. There are several piano 
parts. I use those by Edward Lassen, some of which 
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are very good, others not. F. David has piano parts to 
all, which I like less than those of Lassen. These caprices 
are to me the most worthy of Paganini's works, except- 
ing the concertos, but the concertos do not equal them in 
merit. The studies are real works of genius and are the 
evidence of the bold and original master mind of their 
originator. His other works (including the Moto Per- 
petuo, an excellent exercise) were written for the public 
of his day who would have been indignant had he played 
more musical compositions. Thalberg played "Home, 
Sweet Home" with variations. Liszt, also later than Pag- 
anini, made a fantasia of every popular operatic melody 
of his day (including some of the finest melodies we have). 
They had to do these things, but men like Liszt sneaked 
in (as it were) some Bach, Beethoven, Schubert and Schu- 
mann, as my mother-in-law used to slip a sort of Keely 
cure stuff into the hired man's coffee in order to cure him 
of drunkenness. He told me that he knew it all the time 
but endured it out of respect for her, and added that it 
"gave him an awful thirst for the Demon Rum" — ^so did 
audiences fall back to their airs varies and operatic fan- 
tasias as ours relapse today after hearing Wagner, Strauss 
and the rest, to the unmixed pleasure of hearing the las- 
civious fox trot and the lewd jazz music, all "rackety, 
prancing, and embraceatory." Yet today we have more in- 
telligent listeners than in the old days, many more. Some 
people speak with great contempt of the twenty-four 
caprices, but I have observed their hands — ^they were small 
— and it is doubtless true that many of them require a 
hand of plebian proportions. Schumann arranged all of 
them for piano, Liszt five or six, Brahms used one for his 
famous variations, while he used a similar technique to 
another one in a part of the last movement of his concerto. 
Saint Saens used the technique of No. 3 in his concerto in 
C in the first movement. 

The use in solos of peculiar technical passages by 
composers such as I have just quoted are not to be con- 
sidered as plagiarisms in any sense. Etudes serve this 
pufpose legitimately, being written by practical and often 
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great players,, and serve the composer, whether he be 
pianist or violinist, as examples of what can be done by 
the instrument. The cases just mentioned are imitations 
only in the sense of being similar to that of Paganini who 
was the man who first used such effects and has left them 
to us to be employed as we think fit. There are no dif- 
ficult bravura style of pieces by any of our best violinist 
composers where the influence of Paganini is absent. If 
there are such solos, they are out of date technically 
speaking. A composer of serious and musical composi- 
tions, however, can write his works forgetting that the 
great virtuoso ever lived. 

As I am writing about the violin, mainly for those 
who play the instrument or who are interested in it and 
its music, I feel it not to be germane to my general in- 
tention to mention a few of the modern composers, not 
violinists themselves, who have contributed to our litera- 
ture some of its finest numbers. I shall begin with J. Raff, 
who gave us the Two Concertos Op. 161 in B Major, and 
Op. 206 in A Minor, The Suite op. 180, The Five Grand 
Sonatas, The Fee d'Amour, and many smaller pieces, 
including the Cavatina, the Sonatillen, of which No. i 
is perhaps the best, (ten nice little single movements 
in sonata form) and the Suite op. 210, and much en- 
semble music. His works should be more often played. 

J. Brahms has written a Concerto, Three Sonatas far 
violin and piano op. 78, 100 and 108, and much ensemble 
music in the quartette and trio forms, and a lovely quin- 
tette. Brahms is one of the three B's (Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms) and had the three lived in one period of 
musical history, they would have formed a triumvirate 
beside which all schools and coteries would appear weak 
and colorless, for no matter how original a composer may 
seem to b^, he goes, or has gone, back to Bach or Beet- 
hoven for the foundation on which to build his edifice, 
while the work of Brahms is an outgrowth of the other 
two B*s, as was Beethoven of Mozart, and Mozart of Haydn. 

E. Elgar has written a great concerto, the charming 
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"La Cappriccieuse," the much played "Salut d* Amour/* 
and many other little pieces, a Sonata and a Trio. Elgar 
played the violin, but is now known only as a composer. 

C. Saint Saens is the most remarkable composer who 
has ever written for the violin who was not an expert 
player. His "Introduction et Rondo Cappriccioso'* is so 
suitable for the player that every line might have been 
written by a violin virtuoso. His Concerto in B Minor 
is equally natural to the instrument. He has composed 
three fine concertos — "The Rondo" (just mentioned), 
"Havanaise," and other solos, two sonatas, and other en- 
semble music. 

Max Bruch has left us three concertos, "Romance," 
and other solos. "The Scottish Fantasy" for violin with 
orchestra is one which should not be omitted^ and some 
players like his "Swedish Dances." This collection of 
pieces by five of the great composers is indeed a rich 
symposium at which the young violinist may feast at will, 
and in the best company, but is not made welcome with- 
out a technique. 

I started out by writing about the twenty-four 
caprices and so I revert to them in ending* this chapter. 
Paganini did, in fact, revolutionize violin and piano 
playing — he influenced everyone who heard him. Leigh 
Hunt says, "So played of late to every passing thought 
with finest change (might I but half as well so write!) 
the pale magician of the bow." This fragment on 
Paganini by the poet gives to us the most true impression 
of the great rnan's playing, though but a few pages long, 
than all the books one can read on the subject, and so I 
shall close my remarks on the famous caprices and on their 
author. 

A TALK ABOUT SOLOS 

The "Hungarian Airs" by Ernst (Airs Ongroise), still 
stands as our most brilliant and pompous solo. No other 
bravura piece can quite equal it. We have the three pretty 
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airs; (one of them may be called beautiful) the grypsy 
*'Verve," the effect of bigness and extreme difficulty on 
the mind of the hearer, and the, in part» full accompani- 
ment, all of which combined, serve to make it the best 
piece of its kind. 

Another most brilliant solo for violin alone is "Nel 
Cor Piu Non Mi Sento" by Paganini, written down from 
memory by Guhr who heard the great man play it a num- 
ber of times. I heard it played by W. Burmeister and 
later by Jan Kubelic. 

The "Caprice de Concert" for violin with accompani- 
ment of the piano by E. Sauret op. 3 (Bote and Bock 
Berlin) is an effective piece. It consists of an introduction, 
theme, two variations^ and coda. The introduction is 
very big and difficult, the first variation is in double 
stops, chords, and double harmonics, and the second varia- 
tion runs all over the instrument while the piano plays 
the theme. The coda is so brilliant that I can think of 
few pieces with which to make a compa(rison. Were this 
solo founded upon a Cuban air, a Bulgarian folk song", or 
even an African juba, it would doubtless be played for 
our audiences by the great virtuosi, and would be tech- 
nically worthy of their efforts, but it is only an American 
song written from the heart of a simple Pittsburgh com- 
poser* at a time when the Monongahela River still ran 
clean, and when the fishes darted swiftly through the 
waters of the Ohio, or leapt with joy in the sun; when one 
could still in fancy see the canoes of the red man gaily 
floating down the Allegheny. , The waters of these rivers 
still wash their grassy banks but the grass is not gireen; 
the wavelets still lap the pebbly beaches but leave behind 
them a scum of many hues; the fishes dart no more, 
their scales glisten no longer in the sunshine. Such are 
the signs of progress, advancement, and civilization — ^to 
be regretted, but inevitable, 

* Stephen C. Foster. ^^ 
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"THE CASCADE*' 

by A. De Kontski, is a show piece employing the solo tre- 
molo stroke throughout. It only requires to be played to 
bring success to the performer. You get the notes, and it 
does the rest. (Kistner Leipzig) . 



"TANZWEISEN*' 

by Kienzl — Sahla, No. 8, is a Dance to Death — ^rackety, 
furious, and easy to execute, except that like the "Cas- 
cade" it tires the right arm. There are three books of 
these dances op. 21. The first is the best, and Nos. i, 5, 
and 8 make a nice little number, as they are quite short. 
(Paul Voigt Leipzig). 

J. Hubay has written many good pieces for the violin 
op. 57. Nos. I, 2 and 3 are charming little Hungarian 
pieces, especially No. i (Forget Me Not). (Rozavolgy 
Leipzig) . 



"ROMANCE OP. 5 IN F MINOR*' 

by Tschaikowsky, arranged by Hermann (Schiirmer) is a 
nice solo. This opus is a piano solo but being of a sing- 
ing character is very suitable as a violin and piano piece. 

C. Sinding has written some effective works for the 
violinist. His "Serenade" for two violins and piano is, in 
my judgment, the best thing of the kind. 

Smetana's "Aus der Heimath" is a very musical piece. 
(No. I, Peters Ed.) An excellent solo quite different from 
the common run of pieces is the "Will O' the Wisp," by J. 
Hubay. Another piece with much charm is the well known 
"La Cappriccieuse," by Elgar. I take it to be descriptive 
of a scene something like the following: A capricious 
young lady teases a certain youth; he implores heir (by 
aid of the G string) ; she joins hin\ becoming for the time 
quite serious (expressed by double stops), when with a 
laugh and a toss of her head she resumes her gay and 
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coquettish teasing. (Breitkopf and Hartel). A seldom 
played, but effective solo is ''Chojrale^ and Song of the 
PHsonf^rs/' fyom ^hf^ Hnpr^not s. bv Louis Eller, Tor violin 
alone. (Breitkopf and Hartel). Th e "Sonata," f nr_solo 
violin, b;^ B^^odard, is a good piece of the kind, three 
movements in parfTcular, and is not difficult. (Durand 
Paris) . 

The six "Suites," for* violin solo, by J. S. Bach, written 
for the viola, pomposa, or violin, but known as the 
Violoncello Sonatas, are in part nice solos for public per- 
formance. An unusually fine composition is the Concerto 
in B Major op. 161, by J. Raff (get Wilhelmj's arrange- 
ment only, published by Siegel Leipzig). This work 
pleases an audience. I have played it several times and 
always with success. It requires a big tone and good 
rhythm and the extended runs, double thirds, and other 
technical difll^'iculties make an adequate performance no 
mean accomplishment. The pianist has no meire accom- 
paniment to play but must render the rich and full orches- 
tral part in conjunction with the violinist, who has a big 
pompous part to play. The first movement is the best 
musically, but the last movement is fairly startling in 
its effect. In this movement both instruments have 
both hands full except when playing the more quiet sec- 
ond theme. 

The first and second Concertos by Camillo Saint-Saens 
are both attractive to me — ^the first because of its unusual 
atmosphere, the second for many reasons. The cadenza 
to the second is a specially fine one and different from 
others. 

I like the "Sonata Seria," by Rust, also the Sonata in 
D (Peters). The second Sonata by J. Raff is a good re- 
cital number. This Sonata is one of five grand sonatas, 
and I prefer it to the others. 

The five Sonatas by Beethoven (Peters Ed.) written 
for either cello or violin, consist of op. 5, numbers, i and 
2, op. 69, op. 102, numbers i and 2. The number i of the 
last opus is a grand piece of music. They are known as 
the Violoncello Sonatas, but in Schindler's life of Beet- 
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hoven we find that he intended them for either instrument. 
(Peters) . 

"REVERIE ET CAPRICE OP. 8** 

by Hector rSerlioz, has a charm apart from all violin solos. 
It is the only violin piece he wrote for the solo playelr and 
is dedicated to Artot. It is good with piano, but delight- 
ful with orchestra. I heard it played by Marie Soldat and 
later by Bleuer. (Published for violin with piano by 
Schirmer) . 

A nice little number is "D Mulino" (The Mill) by E. 
Sauret. It has a rolling piano part, while the violin sings. 
Op. 40 No. 4 (Otto Forberg Leipzig). There are four 
numbers in this set and all are nice. "The Farfalla'* is 
difficult — ^you can hear it on the victrola as played by 
Maude Powell. Another nice piece by Sauret is "Im- 
promptu op. 47 No. 2" (Hatzfeld, Leipzig). It is difficult. 
Another very fine solo by Sauret is "Dans la Foret, op. 70 
No. 3" (Otto Forbeirg Leipzig). This is dedicated to Ar- 
rigo Serato. It gives to the violin the murmuring effects 
of the forest and is extremely difficult. The piano part 
is full, rich, and not easy. His "Valse Elegante" is prettj' 
(F. Hofmeister Leipzig), his "Airabesques op. 37" (Bote 
and Bock Berlin) are in part very nice. "No. 2 Vielle 
Chanson^" "No. 6 Chanson Venitienne," "No. 8 Chanson 
Francaise," and "No. 9 Chason Espagnole," are all pretty. 
I like Nos. 2, 6, 8, and 9, best of the ten numbers and all 
are easy. 

"Salonstucke," by Spohr op. 135 (Peters Ed.) has some 
nice numbers among the six that comprise the collection. 
I like "Siciliano** the best^ but the "Scherzo" and the "Air 
Varie" are fine also. The famous "Barcarolle" is included 
in this set. 

"The Allegro de Concert op. 15," by A. Bazzini 
(Litolff Ed.) is a musical and brilliant solo in Italian 
style. It is a "tour de force" for the violinist, and has 
nice melodies, chord passages, left hand tremolo parts. 
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and a long- cadenza. A nice little piece by Bazzini is 
"Danse des Gnomes." (Schott, Freres). 

"The Sextette from Lucia di Lammermoor," by De 
Saint Lubin, needs no mention here, but as Sauret played 
it one could only wondor and admire. He used his intro- 
duction to op. 3 as an introduction to this piece. 

I shall take occasion here to speak of Sauret's cadenza 
to the Paganini Concerto in D. I never expected to hear 
any other player attempt it, but later heard Kubelic do 
it finely. It is over thlree pag-es long and can be found in 
Sauret's "Gradus ad Parnassum" as an etude in double 
stops, etc. Another notable cadenza to the same work is 
the one by Richard Sahla, to be found in G. Eberhardt's 
Virtuoso School Book 2. This cadenza is remairkable only 
on account of a staccato run of great length which I 
imagine few players can master with tone, speed, and 
staccato effect. 

I could extend this list very much, but have confined 
my descriptions to pieces which I have played (with a 
few exceptions) and like, or which have notable points 
in techniqua Many of these the public do not know at 
all. I have passed over most of the standard pieces for 
two reasons — the violin student will learn them in time, 
while the artist knows or plays them all. 



HINTS TO YOUNG PLAYERS 

Some of our teachers neglect to follow out a sys- 
tematic and persistent course of study with the bow, so 
their pupils get to consider it to be a mere adjunct to the 
left hand. They tiry to get staccato, spiccato and a few 
other showy strokes, and let it go at that. I have made a 
specialty of its use and management, while not neglect- 
ing the left hand, and I shall now set forth a few of the 
general principles concerning it, founded on the teachings 
I received and the experience I have gained in many years 
devoted to teaching. 
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The bow produces the tone, while the fingers of the 
left hand place the tones and also influence the quality 
by their living- pressure. I shall now give some funda- 
mental rules concerning the bow — ^try to attain a firm grip 
of the stick of the bow, withi, at the same time, a loose 
wrist. This can be accomplished by the employment of 
certain exercises which I give later. Work out the three 
irules now given, namely: i. rate of speed; 2. length of 
bow; 3. pressure. Take for instance a passage in six- 
teenths to be played forte. If you play them slowly, use 
much bow and medium pressure — quicken the rate of 
speed and you must shorten the ,^ bow and use more pres- 
sure — increase the tempo to presto, and you must then 
use very little bow indeed, and tremendous pressure. By 
working this out you can produce the maximum volume 
of tone. When playing with a long swinging stroke, the 
pressure of the fingers on the stick is not so filrm, but 
when playing presto and forte the bow should be nipped 
very tightly between the thumb and fingers. There is only 
so much tone in a violin — try to get it all out. In employ- 
ing this stroke (detache) do not mix the wrist sttoke with 
the arm stroke. The cases where this can be done are 
such as spiccato, which while produced from the wrist 
(by most players, not all) one can let the foreairm swing 
slightly to give freedom and to obtain volume, or in cer- 
tain cases in martele, etc. But in the main, play with 
wrist, or play with arm., not the two combined. A good 
special exercise is to draw the bow its full length just 
above the string but not touching it, (say one inch 
above) part of the time slowly, and part of the time less 
slowly. Play with the muscles of the arm relaxed, also 
with them flexed. Get Sevcik op. i, Book i, turn to No. 
II and play with the 64 bowings indicated; also No. 18 
with 50 strokes and the final exercise No. 29 with 170 
bowings. Play much with the wrist only, at the middle, 
point, and frog, on such exercises as the above, and the 
ones in Sevcik op. 2 Book 2, or Casorti. or a hundred 
other exercises one could quote. Kreutzer No. 2 can al- 
ways be used for this sort of work, also the short bowing 
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study from the David School, Book 2. Play with the full 
scope of the wrist stroke at the frog, a quarter of an inch 
above the string, slowly and then more quickly, but not 
fast at any time. Every player should practice five grades 
of tone — pp., p., mf., f., and ff.; also the cresc. 

f, the decresc. f "^ — --^...^^^ and the swell pp. 



f — -.^^ pp., also draw a breath of a tone, 



but unbroken and lasting one minute, from end to end 
of the bow. Practice the studies of Sevcik (op. i, Book i, 
and op. 2, Book 2), also those of Casorti, and those in 
David^s School Book 2, until you can do them cleanly, 
correctly, and with the character each one should have, 
and then with speed. Get the few following bowings 
finely and swiftly — the so-called Viotti stroke, Rode, 
Kreutzer, and Paganini strokes, also the Jig stroke; the 
martele, spiccato, and solid staccato, the staccato volante, 
tremolo stroke (not the orchestral tremolo), the arpeggio 
bowing over three and over four strings. If you can do 
just the few enumeirated above, I can trust you to get 
the rest. Practice much with the upper half bow on 
Kreutzer number 2, (detache). There are three things 
to consider in acquiring most of the numerous bow strokes, 
namely: i. correctness, (in regard to the way it is written), 
2. character (which is not always indicated), 3. speed. 
Many of the strokes are only effective at a rapid tempo, 
with a certain accentuation and manner of rendering. By 
this I mean the second rule, character. I have given 
only a few hints in the foregoing lines concerning the 
important and difficult art of bowing. Now for a few on 
the left hand: One of the desirable points in left hand 
work is the "still hand" — by this I mean that when one 
is playing in one position, whether the fijrst, tenth, or any 
other, he should move the hand about, as little as is feas- 
ible. Make the fingers get the notes without wiggling the 
hand. Sarasate had this especially well developed. He 
moved only when necessary. 

To learn the positions one should memorize the finger- 
ing of each one, just as we learn the multiplication table 
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in school, so that he knows what note each finger has in 
each position on every string*. In teaching, I usually stay 
long on the first position, then I teach the second and 
third and then use Wohlfahrt op. 45, Book 2, (omitting the 
double notes) and Kayser Book 2 and perhaps 3. I take 
up the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh in quick succession. 
Now if a pupil has a small hand, he should learn to stretch 
as much as possible, as a necessity; while if he has a large 
hand he should develop stretching as a specialty. I prac- 
tice octaves as follows: first and fourth fingers, first and 
third, second and fourth, first and second, second and 
third, third and fourth, and also one and three, and two 
and four alternately. If the young player will get the 
books given in the list of studies, he will find many valu- 
able exercises which it is not necessary for me to quote 
here, being already set forth by otherrs whose opinions 
have much greater weight than mine. 

I practice tenths with first and fourth fingers, first 
and third, second and fourth, and first and second fingers. 
You will say nonsense! — but if you have a large, strong 
hand, try it. I practice the chord of the ninth on each 
string; on the E string the notes are e, g sharp, b, d, f 
sharp, also the common chord and the six-four chord be- 
ginning on the same note. In the first position, the notes 
are f sharp, a sharp, c sharp, f sharp — f sharp, b, d sharp, 
f sharp. For other excellent exercises of this kind see 
David' School Book 2, and Guhr's work on Paganini's 
art of playing the violin. Play the diminished seventh 
chord in the way I play the ninth, leaving the fingers 
lying in all the above cited cases; also double trills in 
octaves. I practice many I cannot describe by writ- 
ing. When you play a stretch leave the fingers as they 
were placed for ten seconds, then rest the hand. I get 
all kinds of pizzicatos well, and it is doubtless through 
playing the guitar when young. One thing I have noticed 
is that when playing pizzicato with the bow hand, one 
should press very hard with the left fingers — it improves 
the tone, and in playing chords with the (right forefinger, 
sweep the strings, don't dig at them. In playing har- 
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monies bear in mind the following simple rules: (i) finger 
in the right place; (2) bow near the bridge; (3) firm 
and even pressure of the bow; also press the left fingers 
down firmly, that is, those which have the solid notes to 
play. There are five kinds of pizzicato, and of harmonics 
there are those with the octave, fifth, fourth, major third 
and minor third, and the double harmonics. One 
should sing all the scales and all chord intervals, for one 
can only produce with the fingers the tones which are in 
the mind. If one has a big skip he cannot hit the high 
note with sureness unless he knows how it should sound. 
In spiccato, hold up the violin well, hold the fingers fair- 
ly tight on the stick and have the wrist loose (supine). 

When a piece is placed before you to play at sight, 
look at the key, time, and tempo. When you see acci- 
dentals in a piece you are playing, ascertain whether thej'' 
are mere accidentals or bring about a change of key. If 
it is a change of key (like f sharp appearing constantly 
in a piece in C Major) think of that part as being in the 
key of G, for it is then just as much the key of G as 
though the signature had been changed. In trilling, the 
note to trill with is detd»*mined by the key you are in, 
and should be trilled strictly in tune — do not press the 
written note hard >vith the finger. Don't use tremolo 
all the time — use it part of the time and make it telling 
in effect. Don't press too hard with the strong fingers 
of the left hand (the first and second), but put down the 
third and fourth fingers firmly — try in fact, to get an even 
pressure of all four fingers. Don't grip the bow too tight- 
ly with the fingers, only firmly enough. Be strong with- 
out being stiff. While in the act of playing, the wrist 
should not be so much loose as limber. 

For acquiring a tight grip of the fingers on the bow 
with a loose wrist, practice some simple exercise like 
Sevcik op. i. Book i. No. 29 at the frog, using the fullest 
scope of the wrist possible, with no arm, with quick, 
snappy strokes, with a rest between each note. (I em- 
ploy nearly half the bow). Now it will be seen that the 
wrist must be loose in order to move it like the releasing 
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of a spring, and it will also be seen that if the fingers are 
not tight, the bow will fly out of the hand. Later try 
Kreutzer No. 7 — this exercise will always sound rough, 
and the fingers must deviate from their proper position in 
order to get the scope. This is the nearest I can get to de- 
scribing the Rappoldi Stroke before quoted — ^when proper- 
ly practiced, it does the work. 

When I say get your right wrist as loose as a rag on a 
stick, I mean it, but don't use it in a flabby way. Have 
control constantly, which is partly attained by the always 
firm (often firm in a slight degree only) grip with the 
fingers on the stick of the bow. The importance of get- 
ting the wrist into condition cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on the mind of the pupil, as many strokes which 
seem to the eye to be arm strokes, are only effective when 
the wrist is quite supine, or in slight action only. In other 
words, they are arm strokes, but their effectiveness is 
caused by the condition of the wrist, or by a slight action 
of the wrist, which is not noticed by the eye on account of 
the bigger swing of the arm, which covers up the very 
slight but subtle action of the wrist. 

MISCELLANY 

ON READING 

The lives of the great musicians should be interesting 
reading to the violinist, while the value of wide reading 
in general cannot be easily over-estimated. With this idee 
fixe, I have read thousands of books in English, German, 
and French, the greater number in English, the least num- 
ber in French, and these books have treated on many 
subjects, from history to poetry, from travel to the late 
war, (I have read three hundred books on the war) from 
works on religion, philosophy and science, to the Arabian 
Nights of Sir Richard Firancis Burton, from books on 
psychical research to the novels of Fielding and Defoe, 
from the stories of Miss Edgeworth to those of Scott, 
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Dickens, Thackeray, and Georg-e Eliot, and the works of 
R. L. Stevenson, to the authors of today. Those works 
which have benefitted me the least perhaps were the Dead- 
wood Dick stories,, and the Life of Swift by Sir Walter 
Scott, in 1 8 large volumes. Having thus boasted of my 
wide reading, I shall proceed to modify my assertions by 
saying that my reading has been too desultoiry and lack- 
ing in systematic aim, too much a mere habit like smok- 
ing- tobacco or chewing gum — I have been a guttler of 
literature and have not dig-ested it. It would be a poor 
boast to be able to say to a man: "I have forgotten more 
books than you have ever read!'* One should memorize 
much poetry and many fine passages in prose. I have en- 
joyed this pastime, however, and it can hardly be called 
a pernicious habit. 

I shall now revert to the subject of musical works. 
When the musician of today compares his own trials and 
tribulations with those of some of the greatest geniuses 
of the past, it cannot but cause him to feel how little he 
has endured, how little he has done. In those past days 
men in other walks of life also bore with more than we 
are accustomed to bear with today. My grandfather knew 
a man who walked fourteen miles, did a day's bricklaying 
and walked back home another fourteen miles, and did 
this six days a week for six weeks. This was an excep- 
tional case to be sure, and this man may have been moved 
by uxoriousness or might have been over fond of his 
"little hut in Britain," yet the fact remains that one hun- 
dred yeajrs ago such thing's were done. Fancy a brick- 
mason of today walking fourteen blocks and then doing 
a day's work! Well, read the life of J. S. Bach, and that 
of Schubert, and you will believe my ancestor's story of 
the bricklayer. The old composers ruled their music paper 
by hand, wrote by the light of a farthing candle, and as 
in the case of Schubert, could not always afford paper 
enough, and in the end practically died of starvation. 
Mozart was buried in a pauper's grave. A London musical 
society sent Beethoven five thousand dollars when on his 
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death-bed, in order to insure him the material comforts 
during those last days. The firm of Hofmeister gave 
Schubert $1.50 far four of his songs;, and many times Wag- 
ner knew not whence would come his next meal. 
Will not such reading chasten the heart of the musician 
of today who grieves and worries ovelr his affairs such as 
lack of appreciation, and the coldness of publishers? Why 
today in Pittsburgh I could gird myself with fiddle, bow, 
and music-stand and hie me forth and earn $9.00 by play- 
ing the festive fox-trot and the exhuberant jazz music 
for three or four hours,, or play in a theater for $70.00 a 
week — not much hardship here! /but there are many who 
cannot bring themselves to do this sort of thing, so their 
troubles may endure as in the past although they can 
hardly be so grave, and should a i composer of today be 
wrecked on that reef called "The Ideal," he may console 
himself by bearing in mind the fact that oulr poor-houses 
are much more comfortable than in the days of Schubert. 
So in one of these he may sit with other old men who 
have also been indiscreet in one way or another, and 
dream of the monument that may be erected to him when 
his music is appreciated. 

Stephen C. Foster has a monument in Highland Park, 
Pittsburgh. He did not concern himself with the Ideal, 
yet he deserves the modest monument erected to his 
memory, for his music is sincere, and being universally^ 
played and sung, serves as that seed out of which arises 
the appreciation of the more complex in art^ even as the 
ubiquitous chromo may pave the/ way to the oil painting. 

The following short list of violin and other works 
on music are a few of those which I remember and quote 
off hand, but which interested me and will open a way 
to a wide field of musical reading. 
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THE VIOLIN 

The Strad Library contains the following numbers 
which are good of their kind. They may be obtained from 
"The Strad," 2 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, 
England, or through agents heire. They are sold at from 
75 cents to $1.75. "Technics of Violin Playing" (on 
Joachim's Method). By Carl Courvoisier, with Folding 
Plates, containing fifteen illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d., Post Free, 3s. lod.; "How to Study the 
Violin." By J. T. Carrodus, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d., 
Post Free, 3s. lod.; "The Bow, Its History,, Manufacture 
and Use." By Henry-Saint-George, with Full-page Illus- 
trations (exact size) by Photo Process. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
3S. 6d., Post Free, 3s. lod.; "Celebrated Violinists, Past and 
Present," translated from the German of A. Ehrlich, and 
Edited with Notes and Additions by Robin H. Legge. 
With 89 Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s., Post Free, 6s. 
9d.; "Violin Playing." By John Dunn. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
3s. 6d., Post Free, 3s. lod.; "Antonio Stradivari." By 
Horace Petherick. With Reproductions of Scrolls and 
Sound Holes, exact size. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d., Post 
Free, 3s. lod.; "The Violin Music of Beethoven.^ Critically 
discussed, and illustrated with over 50 musical examples 
(dedicated by permission to Dr. Joseph Joachim), by J. 
Matthews. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d., Post Free, 3s. lod.; 
"Advice to Pupils and Teachers of the Violin." By Basil 
Althaus. Crown 8vo, Cloth„ 3s. 6d., Post Free, 3s. lod.; 
"The Repairing and Restoration of Violins." By Horace 
Petherick. With 50 illustrations from drawing by the 
author. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d., Post Free, 3s. lod.: 
"Selected Violin Solos and How to Play Them," with 283 
Musical Examples. By Basil Althaus (author of "Ad- 
vice to Pupils and Teachers of the Violin)." Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d.„ Post Free, 3s. lod.; "The Violin and Its 
Story, or the History and Construction of the Violin." 
Translated and Adapted from the German of Hyacinth 
Abele by Geoffrey Alwynn, with 28 illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d., Post Free, 3s. lod.; "The Violin," "The 
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Violin and Its Music," by Georg-e Hart; "The Violin^" by- 
Hans Wessley; "The Violin," by J. W. Von Wasielewsky; 
"Paganini's Art of Playing the Violin," by Guhr (Novello, 
London); "The Story of the Violin," by Paul Stoeving- 
(Schirmer); "Ole Bull," A Memoir, by Sara C. Bull; "The 
Violin," by Heron Allen; "The Violi^," by Dubourg; "The 
Violinists* Manual," by Gruenberg; "The Great Violinists 
and Pianists," by G. T. Ferris; "Value of Old Violins," by 
Polonaski; "The Violin — How to Master It," by a profes- 
sional player. (Entertaining as are two others by the 
same author); "The Violin and the Art of Its Construc- 
tion," by August Riechhers. (Very fine). "J. T. Car- 
rodus, Violinist," by Clara Molique; "Joseph Guarnerius, 
His Work and His Master," by Horace Petherick; with 
numerous illustrations by the author, and 41 full-page 
reproductions of photographs; Crown 8vo, Cloth 6s., Post 
Free, 6s. gd.; "Nicolo Paganini, His Life and Work," by 
Stephen S. Stratton; with 27 full-page illustrations, in- 
cluding reproductions of photographs, taken especially 
for this work. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s., Post Free, 6s. 9d.; 
"Spohr, Autobiography," "Violinists of Today and Yes- 
terday," by Lahee; "Joachim," by Moser. 

Other Works Are 

"The Life of J. S. Bach," by Philip Spitta, (Three 
volumes — the greatest authority on Bach); "Beethoven," 
by Schindler; "Beethoven," by Thayer; "Mendelssohn," by 
F. Hiller; "Letters of Mendelssohn," "The Mendelssohn 
Family," by William Hensel; "Mendelssohn and Goethe," 
"Mozart," and other lives of composers by Nohl; "Schu- 
bert," by E. Duncan; "R. Wagner— My Life," "Letters of 
Liszt and Wagner," "Fetis Life of Paganini," "A Score 
of Famous Composers," by N. H. Dale; "My Musical Life," 
by Hawies; "Autobiography," "Grotesques de la Musique," 
(in French), "Soirees d* Orchestre," (in French), "A Trea- 
tise on Modern Instrumentation and Orchestration," (a 
great work, but no longer modern), by Hector Berlioz; 
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"Pages From an Unwritten Diary," by Sir Ch, V. Stan- 
ford; "The Organ and Its Masters," by Lahee (L. C. Page 
and Co.); "Famous Singers," by Lahee; "History of the 
Pianoforte," by Oscar Bie; "Music and Musicians," by 
Lavignac; "Musical Education," by Lavignac; "A History 
of Music," by Stanford and Forsyth; "Mezzotints in Mod- 
ern Music," by Huneker; "Prout Instrumentation," "The 
Study of the 24 Caprices by Paganini," by Emil Kross 
(Schott); "Music and Morals," by H. R. Hawies; "Groves 
Dictionary of Music," (Five volumes — very fine), "A His- 
tory of Russian Music," by Nathan; "The Music of Spain,'* 
by C. Van Vechten; "Masters of French Music," by Her- 
vey; "The Earlier French Musicians," by Hargreaves; 
"Portraits and Silhouettes," by Bellaigue; "From Grieg to 
Brahms," by Mason. 

A book I found useful when writing for the orches- 
tra, which gave me the compass of the various instru- 
ments and many other practical and useful points, being 
at the same time short and concise, was "Ch-chestral In- 
struments," by Mason, (The Baketr and Taylor Co.) "Or- 
chestral Instruments and Their Use," by Elson is similar 
but larger, (L. C. Page and Co.) 

For the study of theory the following books are good: 

"The Elements of Notation and Harmony," by L. 
Bussler; "Practical Harmony," "Strict Counterpoint," "Free 
Counterpoint," "Form," by L. Bussler. Other books on 
musical matters written by Bussler are all very thorough. 

"The Work on Harmony," by Emory, is much used; 
"The Theory of Sound," by Helmholz and similar works 
by, Tyndall and others, are scientific, but have some prac- 
tical bearing on the violin, especially in the case of the 
resultant tones, harmonics, etc. 

"Musical Composition," by Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford (McMillen), very interesting and useful; "Music — 
An Art and a Language," by Walter R. Spalding. An 
illuminating work which will call the ^reader's attention 
to other valuable works on music, (Arthur P. Schmidt); 
"Souvenirs et Portraits," by Saint Saens. A very inter- 
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esting- little book, (in French); "Modern Harmony," by 
Hull, (up-to-date — 1920). 

Many of the above list are to be found in G. Schirm- 
er's Catalogue of Musical Literature and Theoretical 
Works — G. Schirmer, 35 Union Square, New York City. 

ON SIGHT READING 

I am frequently asked how to learn to play at sight 
— first learn to play your instrument, especially in all the 
positions, and learn them as I said befdre, by heart, so 
you know what note each finger has in every position; 
then play in orchestras, quartettes, trios, duets, and any 
kind of plaving where you play the music off without 
practice. Then play solos at sight. Don't stop to pick 
up notes but go on to the end. Then after playing at 
sight, learn the piece, excepting difficult works, perhaps, 
as one could not always take the time, but at least look 
over the places where the mistakes were made and see 
what was wrong. Learn to read a measure or more in ad- 
vance while you are playing something easier. Don't 
imagine that you can ever play at sight what you cannot 
play with practice. Therefore, no one can be a fine sight 
reader who is not a fine performer on his instrument, but 
he can be a good sight reader in comparison with his play- 
ing — summed up. sight reading is the art of "doing the 
best you can." There have been some great sight readers. 

Liszt was a wonder, and Clements played the con* 
certo by Beethoven at sight with orchestral accompani- 
ment at its first performance. 

Remember that the violin is played from the mind so 
that all problems must be mastered mentally. 

ON PRACTiaNG— STUDY OF THE POSITIONS, ETC. 

We all practice differently — in addition to some pure- 
ly technical exercises I find certain movements from the 
Bach Sonatas the best means to bring me back to my 
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average or normal condition when I have to neglect my 
work for a time. In addition to the studies I have de- 
scribed before, I shall here give a list of exercises which 
I use and find good for one purpose or another — Sevcik 
op. I Book I, op. 2 Book 2, also Sevcik change of posi- 
tion studies. All of his books are fine, each for the 
purpose intended, but I have a course worked out and 
do not need all his books in my work, and aside from 
this, I do not like his beginners* work nor his fingering 
of some things, and they are "deadly dull" except in a 
few cases. "The Bow," by Aug. Casorti is a concise 
work and very good. "The Bow," by E. Kross, is a big 
book and has much fine work, but only for advanced 
players. "The Art of the Bow," by Tartini, is a valu- 
able work as it will give one a good trill and left hand 
technique generally, while learning all the bow strokes 
used up to his day. For acquiring the higher positions, 
Schoen's Violin School can be used. Book 9 (2nd pos.). 
Book 8 (3rd pos.), Book 11 (4th, 5th, 6th, 7th positions). 
Kayser's book on the positions can be used and gives 
us the half or saddle position. F. David can be used 
as review, being too difficult for beginners at the shifts.' 
De Beriot's Violin School, Part 1, can be used with or- 
dinary pupils for the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th positions. 
They are simple and melodious. Follow this book with 
Schoen Book 11. I know many others, but these will 
serve the purpose as all I care to do is to give the ruleii 
and principles concerning this part of the work at best. 
Kayser, I find too hard, and better for review, so either 
Schoen, or De Beriot followed by Schoen will serve the 
purpose, as the pupil will only learn to read quickly in 
all seven positions after madx practice in them, but I 
repeat, learn them off perfectly by heart, and when play- 
ing a new piece in orchestra for instance, note in what 
position the higher pOvSsages lie and finger them in that 
position. Don't slide around. I always use Kayser op. 
20, Book 2, and often Book 3 (Book i is too difficult for 
beginners), and I prepare the way for Kayser by other 
studies in the three lower positi6ns, which are easier than 
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those excellent studies. I usually omit the easier studies of 
Mazas except the Special Studies, which I use to fill in 
when the pupil who has had Kayser, Dont 20 studies, and 
Dont 24 studies, is not yet ready for Kreutzer. Then, 
from near the beginning I use scales, always scales, in 
one, two and three octaves, and some later, in four oc- 
taves. For scales in two and three octaves I use the David 
School Book 2, but re-finger the three octave scales (use 
the Oliver Ditson Ed. edited by Bornschein). I later use 
Sauret — and bowings, always bowings, first using Sevcik 
op. I, Book I, and finger exercises constantly, for by these 
the pupil gets six things, if properly practiced, namely — 
strength of finger^ equality of finger pressure, Velocity, in- 
dependence of the fingers, intonation, and hand position. 

For advanced pupils Rovelli's 12 Studies are good, 
Leonard, "Gymnastics of the violin, Minkous 12 Studies, 
Alard 10 Artistic Studies — there are many books by vari- 
ous authors, Dancla, De Beriot, Blumenstengel (24 etudes), 
Kayser's Daily Studies, Wohlfahrt's Daily Studies, Singer's 
Daily Studies, the Joachim-Moser School (I studied with 
Moser who was a fine teacher), and the famous Spohr 
School which contains valuable work, also many studies 
by Sitt. In fact, they all contain much that is valuable 
— no experienced player and teacher takes the trouble 
to write a book without having something to impart to 
the world. 

For a hypothetical presentation of this last state- 
ment-r-should a person play finely on the Ukelele (there 
is no such creature) and should this person write a. book 
on how to play it (that concoction which is a cross be- 
tween a guitar and mandolin, with violin strings) he 
would, be sure to tell us a lot about* it and bring out 
its best points (if it had any, but it has not). To repeat 
myself, if a great player writes a book, there will be good 
in it, though, it may have faults. Sauret's Studies are not 
stej)-wise enough in their progression. The David School 
is too difficult considered as a school, and nearly all our 
books of etudes are. lumpy, as it were. Yet even if one 
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should practice all the books on the bow by Sevcik, which 
seem to cover every imaginable point (and they do, in a 
way), yet he could turn to Casorti's little book and bene- 
fit by it, or get the book on "The Bow," by E. Kross, and 
still learn something. No one man has an option on the 
wisdom of the world. 

With the etudes by Kreutzer and the rest, I teach 
many solos, but of these solos every pupil learns the fol- 
lowing, if he gets that far (I begin this list with one who 
is in Kreutzer and who has had the pieces and studies 
which go before) Viotti Concerto No. 23 and later Nos. 
28, 29, and 22; Rode, two, three, or four Concertos; Kreutz- 
er, four Concertos. The order of these is determined by the 
needs of the pupil. He also learns David op. 3 and op. 10; 
Spohr numbers 2, 11, 8, 7, and Concerto by Mendelssohn; 
Bach A Minor, and Vieuxtemps No. 2 in F sharp Minor; 
Wieniawski No. 2 in D Minor; Beethoven Concerto, and 
Concerto No. 5 in A Minor by Molique. Of the De Beriot 
concertos I use one or more and select from the ten. Nos. 
I, 2 (the Andante movement) 9, 7, also his Scene de Ballet 
and Airs Varies Nos. i, 5, 6, and 13, and Sonatas by Corelli. 
Tartini, Handel and others. I play the duets by Viotti 
for two violins with pupils advanced enough, and later 
those of Hauptmann and Spohr. I have ensemble classes 
when possible in which I teach the art of ensemble play- 
ing, which is a thing apart from all other playing. 

I have taught the piano, violin, and theory for many 
years and on the violin have directed some pupils from 
nowhere to the heights where the works of Bach and 
Paganini are to be found — the two opposites — but side by 
side in the pupil's vision, one the end of the long road 
in music pure and undefiled, without dross sham or show, 
the other the last word in brilliance of effect, of pompous 
pretention, some of it gold, and much of it tinsel, but 
written by a man essentially musical who played the 
Beethoven Concerto for his own pleasure, and who would 
doubtless have reveled in the Bach Solo Sonatas had 
they been brought forth to his notice from the dust of the 
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Berlin library; while if Bach lived with us today he would 
give us still more pleasure, for some of the movements, 
of the six Sonatas belong, I fear, to neither his day nor 
this, although they all serve a purpose. Those which are 
not suitable to play in public are useful for study and al- 
ways interesting to the player, while those which can be 
played before an audience are equally good as study 
pieces, or for public playing. 

A few years past a violinist played the whole of the 
six sonatas at one concert (for violin alone) and at about 
the same time another, a virtuoso evidently^ played the 
twenty-four caprices by Paganini — ^two notable perform- 
ances from which I am glad to have been absent. It 
would be similar to spending two evenings, the first to 
watch a man eat ten pounds of excellent cheese, the sec- 
ond, to see a man consume seventeen layer cakes. 

One can obtain second violin or piano parts (accom- 
paniments) to many of the books of etudes — ^to Kayser, 
piano ace. by the author; Dont 20 Studies have second 
violin in the score; Dont 24 piano ace. by the author (op. 
37); Kreutzer piano ace. by Eichheim, and second violin 
by Eichheim, also second violin by Hermann and Habe- 
neck; Fiorillo 36 caprices, second violin by Spohr; Rode 24 
caprices, piano ace. by Fr. Hermann; Rode, second violin 
by Mertz, and by Eichheim; Gavinies 24 matinees, second 
violin by Marteau (universal ed.) 

Marteau has published a number of sets of studies 
with second violin accompaniment. I believe he states 
that they are by his Uncle Leonard from whom he in- 
herited the wonderful Maggini and which was formerly 
the violin of De Beriot. I have used the Gavinies with 
these accompaniments and find them fairly good. F. 
David and E. Lassen have published piano accompani- 
ment to the 24 caprices of Paganini — ^I use the latter which 
are in part very good (Jul, Heinaur, Breslau). 

In this little book will be found one name oft repeat- 
ed — "Paganini." It is not because his works are im- 
portant to the young player, for few reach them, but this 
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man's name is like a symbol of what is great in mere 
violin playing, and then there is romance in the sound 
of this great artist's name, whose career was so strange 
and interesting and who expressed so much through his 
instrument* . On the title page of the original edition of 
his Caprices it said, "Only accessible to artists!" 

ON LONG HAIR 

The long hair formerly worn by many musicians, 
actors and artists might, I think, be considered as sym- 
bolical, and although I believe we need fear no recrudes- 
ence of the fashion for the present, yet I shall speak in 
justification of it by saying that in the case of the mu- 
sician, he is different than others. His dreams of the 
ideal, his thought on a line so divergent from the ordi- 
nary vocations or avocations of the average man, his 
arduous and persistent efforts to get and retain a bril- 
liant technique, all tend to deflect him into a channel 
apart from his fellows. He often becomes super-sensi- 
tive, irritable, and peculiar, and as he plays constantly 
on his emotions they are easily aroused apart from music 
and thus frequently justify in his case the appellation 
of "crank.** The greater he is, however, the less of this 
he shows and I think it should be conceded that a great 
musician is a great man. A player expresses himself in 
his music. He plays as he is. I am not speaking here of 
brilliant technical players who merely play with facility 
and do not say things, but who pluck their pizzicatos with 
a plunk, and squeak their harmonics with a squawk and 
play their ponticellos with a sickly smile and thus gloze 
o'er the crowd with their lures. I like to hear those play- 
ers, and am often guilty of playing pizzicatos and har- 
monics myself, but I shall certainly not place them among 
the gifted and conscientious coterie I have been discuss- 
ing; among those who were drawn to the profession by 
a desire to convey to us those lovely thoughts and emo- 
tions which mere words are not adequate to express, and 
again, all of these men differ in the manner of their ex- 
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pression. Some are tender, some full of fire, some in- 
tellectual, while others are elegant and refined, but all 
admirable. Although eccentric, the artist seldom does 
deeds of violence, but in the Late war how many of these 
gentle and sensitive men fought for the right! 

But this discussion is a divergence from my prac- 
tical aim so I shall end it by saying that the long hair 
visualizes two points in particular, in the case of the mu- 
sician. First, his difference to the generality of men (I 
don't mean superiority), and second his virility. How 
many of those men who formerly derided him could have 
grown such a mane? The fact still remains that mu- 
sicians of great merit have been known to the world who 
were bald-headed! Some would contend that much deep 
thought leads to this condition. That may or may not 
be, but I should at least be allowed to contend for the 
long haired ones for I wore my own long for years! 

ON NERVES 

Nervousness is the bane of the artist's life. I heard 
Sauret say that Edward Lalo was one of the greatest 
living players of his day but could not play in public. 
Saint-Saens tells us in his late book j of Seegers who suf- 
fered from the same malady. It is sad reading. I have 
played without it and with it, though I never felt nervous 
while playing in the orchestra, quartette, or while con- 
ducting, and often not at all when playing solos. At 
other times I have felt enveloped in a fog of gloom for 
days before a performance. Is there a remedy? Well I 
have read of many. One that sounds promising is to 
imagine the craniums of my respected audience to be 
cabbage heads! — another reads something like this: "Drink 
no tea, no coffee, beer, chartreuse or hard cider; only 
postum; don't eat a day or two before a concert; take 
vigorous exercise; don't practice before a concert, but 
after." I never tried it, what I do believe is that the will 
to do is the remedy that counts. The Spanish proverb: 
"He was brave on such a day," applies to the public per- 
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former. I have heard Joachim's bow tremble on the string 
like that of a boy at a pupils' recital. I have heard 
Sauret play badly, and have heard Wirth play badly, and 
perhaps at a little concert of no importance. The man 
who is never nervous is not an artist — ^why even high 
bred cats, dogs, and horses are nervous. We owned a 
horse that fainted away at the sight of a tray of white 
images, and fell in the shafts. Even the mule is more 
sensitive than many would care to admit. After a con- 
cert I was once complimented on my noble bearing! — 
the fact is that I was frozen stiff, rooted to the spot! 

I am often asked how the wonder children like 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Saint Saens and certain young plaj"- 
ers of today got their technique — I don't know. I can 
only suggest heredity — re-incarnation would account for 
it nicely! When children I have known, from the ages of 
ten to fourteen, played anything they undertook to play, 
then I say it is hard to understand, as mere practice does 
not account for it, yet technique at best is only the means 
to express ones thoughts, and unless backed by many 
other qualities, such as deep, warm feeling, imagination, 
force, rhythm, experience, a man will not go far. There 
are literally thousands of violinists possessing great digital 
facility and some of the qualities above enumerated, who 
are never heard of outside of their own region — ^without 
individuality one cannot go far, so that each of ouir best 
exponents play differently, and their listeners are also 
different. A friend of mine observed to an Italian that 
Joachim played with such repose. "He have too much 
repose," was the answer. The old men who tell me about 
Ole Bull, speak as though there had never been a great 
player since. Nonsense! — ^they are different. If they all 
played like Ole Bull we should tire of them. If you hear 
a man, woman, or child play finely, take what they give 
you and enjoy it but do not expect them to play like 
someone you heard last year — ^try to appreciate what they 
are doing and if it should be one of those rarely heard 
players, a gifted one, you will treasure it in your memory 
without trying, for talent of a high order is rare, and a 
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genius is about as scarce a creature as the Dodo. Players 
express differently as they grow older, as they pass through 
the stages of life's experience — an old man has less fire, 
passion, and even warmth in his playing (always with 
exceptions), but if he keeps his technique he will play 
with an artistry impossible to his younger days, for a 
life's experience is back of it. Someone praised Joachim 
when he was gray headed with age and life's troubles. 
He answered: "Why I am only beginning now to learn 
how to play." 

I have composed a number of pieces (at present un- 
published) and I mention my own works in order to give 
point to some advice to young musicians which follows 
the list of my compositions. Pieces I have had played by 
grand orchestra are: Overture, "In the South Seas." "Sou- 
venirs Fantastiques," "Burlesque," for violin and orchestra 
(or piano). Solos with piano accompaniment are: "In 
Autumn," "Caprice," "Fantasia," and "Burlesque," for two 
violins (or violin and viola) and piano. I have written 
many more, but of these I have burned many and hidden 
others in a good safe place, while still others I play my- 
self on occasion. The Burlesques are as the name indi- 
cates, nonsense music. Now these works have steadily 
increased in merit and effectiveness, therefore the im- 
provement shown in nearly each succeeding piece proves 
to me that had I been less modest and had begun ^2x\y to 
write, by now I should perhaps have written some really 
good things, so I trust this will serve as a hint to young 
aspirants to try their wings, and if they burn some pieces 
(usually the best thing to do with early works) and hide 
others, they will still write some good things by the time 
they are 35 or 40 years of age. Composition is not all a 
matter of inspiration — there is much to be developed and 
improved, and only constant writing will do it. After the 
first idea flashes into the mind, which might perhaps be 
called an inspiration, other equally good ideas come as 
an outgrowth of the first thought, and the work gradual- 
ly takes form and becomes balanced, and ends in being 
a real composition, and your own. It is pleasant work. 
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Take the great composers — Beethoven, for instance, and 
consider how he worked at some of his great composi- 
tions. He wrote and re-wrote at his Choral Symphony 
for about twelve years, while Mendelssohn worked nine 
years at Elijah, and yet I could point out a number of 
pieces by four or five of the greatest men, which are poor, 
yet poor as they are, you will find them to be well formed 
and properly proportioned. Now it will take you years 
to acquire the facility to write as well as this — the men 
who write all the time are bound to run short of ideas 
at times. It is very instructive to study all the works of 
a composer and to observe the development, fluctuations 
and enrichment of his scores as he progresses, and the 
lapses just mentioned, but the music of our iDest com- 
posers will soon be unrecognizable. Through editing, 
some sapient fiddler changes some piece, adding things of 
his own to the violin part; another completely changes 
the piano part, and the next one changes both parts, and 
usually without telling us what he has done, so the young 
player gets this oft changed piece and thinks he is play- 
ing the work of the composer, whereas he is only playing 
the work in part — the rest is by a man who, perhaps, 
might better have written some little pieces of his own 
than to have spent his time tampering with the pieces 
of his superiors. I hope the best publishers will keep 
the originals of our best works on hand so that sincere 
and intelligent musicians can obtain them for their use. 
F. David was, I believe, the first to do this editing ex- 
tensively, and he did some fine work but now "every- 
body's doing it," and I could cite case after case where 
the music has not been improved by these gentlemen, but 
quite the contrary. Then again, many fine cadenzas have 
been written where needed, which is quite the proper thing 
to do, as the composer has not done it, and our players 
today do not make their own on the spot as the players 
of the past were supposed to do (but seldom did). Some 
of these cadenzas are woeful, but if one does not like 
them, he can always make his own and say nothing. By 
the way, there must have been some awful cadenzas play- 
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ed to audiences of long" ago when each player made up his 
own! Many of the old concertos were written with or- 
chestra accompaniment only and as they are practically'' 
always played with piano by students, these piano ac- 
companiments should be made interesting,, and some lib- 
erty allowed to the quasi composer who does it. 

One branch of this army of revisers change the or- 
der, and re-number the studies of Kreutzer and others. I 
suppose they think the teacher would give the studies 
in strict succession without this assistance? I shall end 
these remarks by saying that in many cases the editing 
is a distinct gain, that cadenzas should be written (by 
anyone who can write a good one) where they are needed, 
as is the case where indicated but not written by the 
composer, and that radical changes are often permissible 
where a piece is distinctly improved by them. But I 
say that on the other hand, it is carried too far, and that 
all changes from the original should be acknowledged, 
which is so often neglected today. F. David saved many 
old pieces from further oblivion by dressing them up 
with a piano accompaniment from a figured bass and add- 
ing flourishes and cadenzas to the violin part — even he 
overdid it in some cases. Now one never knows what he 
will get when sending for a piece of music. 

In closing, I shall say that I am glad I am a musician 
— yet when a violin teacher has grown old he does not re- 
tire, but when he is well past eighty, providing hearing 
the violin scratched out of tune for many years has not 
already caused his demise, his last day ends something 
like this: — A boy comes for his lesson, but the person who 
opens the door says, "The old man just died." The little 
boy smiles a glad smile and departs hence — ^he has missed 
one lesson without playing hookey! Such is the sweet 
and uneventful life of an ordinary musician like me. He 
sees many poppies live and fade and at last he too withers 
away, and his little home shall know him no more — ^but 
if he has been a real artist, one of those who can pour 
out the emotions of a tender heart through those four 
strings, thorough that delicate little thing, that finely form- 
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ed and beautiful object, the violin, then he will leave im- 
pressions on the hearts of those who have heard him 
which will never fade; for the memories of those fortu- 
nate moments are lasting, and are passed on for the spir- 
itual enrichment of future generations. I could imagine 
that if such an humble artist had a son, there would be 
found impressed on his little heart transmuted recollec- 
tions of the lovely things his father heard, I and thought, 
and in fancy saw, and this would be his heritage and this 
great gift would make him better, more tender and for- 
giving, less selfish and evil than those less fortunate, and 
by converting these vicarious visions into images of his 
own, he might become the artist his father hoped to be. 



THE END. 
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